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FOLLOWING  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 
IN  CHILE 

By  Ruth  »Sed<:wick 

CHILE  is  in  truth  ai  hifrlnvay  thait  runs  down  the  ('ontinent 
of  South  America,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic.  When 
vieweal  from  an  airplane,  it  seems  to  lie  imprisoned  between  the  ocean 
and  the  cordillera,  so  that  it  can  almost  he  imaifrined  that  what  some 
one  once  said  is  true — that  the  Chileans  must  clinjj  to  the  mountain 
sides  in  order  to  keep  from  falling  into  the  sea. 

This  ribbon  of  land  varies  considerably  in  width,  ranging  from 
about  250  miles  at  the  broadest  |)oint  to  only  a  few  miles  at  the  tip 
of  the  continent. 

But  what  Chile  may  lack  in  width  is  made  up  in  length,  for  the 
country  stretches  from  north  to  south  more  than  2,500  miles  from 
about  17°  south  latitude  to  nearly  57°.  Let  us  suppose  that  this 
republic  were  lying  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Beginning  at 
about  Me.xico  City,  it  would  e.xtend  across  northern  Mexico  and  the 
Tinted  States,  reaching  almost  to  the  middle  of  Canada. 

With  this  sweep  of  about  40°  of  latitude,  almost  twice  the  distance 
from  the  tip  of  Texas  to  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Superior,  Chile 
can  naturally  boast  of  a  great  variety  of  climates.  In  this  connection, 
it  has  been  rather  picturesquely  said  that  C’hile’s  head  is  burning  with 
fever  from  the  tropical  sun,  while  her  feet  are  ice  cold  from  the  South 
Bole.  A  traveler  going  from  Arica  to  Cape  Horn  would  pass  from 
the  barren  nitrate  plateaus,  where  nature  offers  of  her  own  free  will 
no  blade  of  grass  nor  bloom  to  soften  the  arid  landscape,  through  the 
well-cultivated  fields  and  valleys  of  the  center,  down  into  the  tall 
forests  reflecting  themselves  in  the  placid  lakes,  then  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  islands,  peninsulas,  and  fiords  known  as  the  “canals” 
(where  people  will  tell  you  that  it  rains  18  months  of  the  year),  and 
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once  again  into  barren  country,  swept  by  the  cold  winds  and  snows 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

With  the  happy  combination  of  such  a  variety  of  climates  and  a 
very  fertile  soil,  Chile  can  offer  almost  any  kind  of  natural  or  agricul¬ 
tural  product.  In  fact,  her  very  name  testifies  to  long-standing  fame 
in  this  matter,  for  one  of  the  most  accepted  theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  “Chile”  is  that  of  its  derivation  from  a  Quechua  (Indian) 
word  “Chili,”  which  meant  “cream  of  the  land,”  this  being  the  term 
that  the  invading  Incas  used  to  refer  especially  to  the  valley  of  the 
Aconcagua  River,  in  the  center  of  the  country.  One  is,  indeed, 
amazed  at  the  size  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which,  like  Jack’s 
beanstalk  (beans  are,  by  the  way,  the  standard  daily  dish  of  the 
C'hilean  laborer),  seem  to  spring  up  overnight. 

The  Chileans  are  especially  proud  of  those  products  that  are  native 
to  their  country,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting  to  the  traveler. 
In  the  line  of  sea  food  the  country  offers  a  great  variety,  including 
various  kinds  of  fish  as  well  as  shellfish,  such  as  the  enormous  clams 
called  chorroH,  and  the  juicy  lobsters  from  the  Juan  Fernandez  (Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe)  Islands.  There  are  many  interesting  trees  in  the 
e.xtensive  virgin  forests  of  the  south,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  being  the  pehuen,  bearing  that  long,  thin  nut  called  pinon,  and 
the  majestic  araucaria  tree,  so  beloved  by  the  Araucanian  Indians. 
On  the  island  of  Chiloe,  west  of  the  southern  coast  of  Chile,  e.xcellent 
potatoes  are  found  growing  wild.  The  center  of  the  country  is  the 
habitat  of  the  so-called  Chilean  palm,  with  its  picturesque  large 
trunk  and  small  tuft  of  leaves,  under  which  hide  bunches  of  tiny 
coconuts.  From  the  trunk  is  extracted  great  quantities  of  sap  used 
for  making  a  delicious  sirup  called  miel  de  paltna  (palm  honey). 

With  its  variety  of  products,  climate,  and  scenery,  Chile  has  much 
to  offer  the  tourist;  yet  most  travelers,  unfortunately,  know  only  a 
small  part  of  its  charms.  If  they  come  by  sea,  they  probably  arrive 
at  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  The  view  of  its  horseshoe-shaped  port, 
stretching  up  onto  seven  hills,  is  very  beautiful,  especially  at  night, 
when  it  looks  like  a  huge  amphitheater  full  of  lights.  If  one  arrives 
on  a  very  clear  day,  one  may  see  gleaming  in  the  far  distance,  behind 
the  northern  point  of  the  bay,  the  snowpeak  of  Mount  Aconcagua, 
the  highest  peak  of  all  the  Americas,  rising  more  than  22,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Most  travelers  stay  just  long  enough  in  Valparaiso 
to  experience  being  lifted  up  some  of  the  hills  by  means  of  those  little 
elevators  that  save  one  from  climbing  up  the  very  steep  streets,  and 
to  visit  the  fashionable  all-year-round  shore  resort  of  Vina  del  Mar. 

Then  they  usually  go  direct  to  the  capital,  Santiago,  where  they 
visit  the  beautiful  race  course,  public  buildings  and  churches,  and  the 
lovely  parks,  especially  those  upon  the  two  hills  rising  within  the  city 
itself — San  Cristobal  with  its  large,  protecting  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
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and  Santa  Lucia,  covered  with  lacy-leaved  pepper  trees  and  tropical 
underbrush,  at  whose  very  feet  was  built  the  original  city,  founded 
by  Pedro  de  Valdivia  and  his  soldiers  on  February  12,  1541.  From 
these  hills  one  has  beautiful  views  of  the  city,  stretching  out  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  whose  snow-capped  peaks  are  tinged  at  sunset  with 
the  most  harmonious  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  and  lavender. 

After  this,  the  tourist  usually  abandons  Chile,  either  by  the  Trans- 
andine  Railroad  or  the  airplane  route.  But  he  misses  a  section  which 
is  perhaps  more  typical  and  picturesque  than  any  other;  that  is, 
southern  Chile. 

T  H  E  H  A  T  T  L  E  O  F 
MAIPU  MONI  MENT 

On  the  plain  of  Maipii.  the 
decisive  battle  in  the 
Chilean  revolt  against 
Spanish  rule  was  fought 
on  April  5,  1818. 


A  trip  to  the  south  should  be  made  in  the  Chilean  summer — in 
January  or  February,  for  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  almost  constant, 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year.  In  summer  a  train  leaves 
Santiago  daily^ — a  very  comfortable  train,  with  dining  and  sleeping 
cars.  If  the  trip  to  the  lake  region  is  made  direct,  to  the  station  of 
Puerto  Varas  or  Puerto  Montt,  it  will  take  a  day  and  a  night.  For 
the  round  trip,  special  rates  are  offered,  the  fare  last  year  having  been 
150  pesos,  which  of  course  does  not  include  meals  or  sleeper. 

En  route  there  are  some  cities  which  the  leisurely  traveler  might 
like  to  visit.  There  is  Rancagua,  the  capital  of  a  province.  Its 
plaza  and  church  witnessed  the  tragic  siege  of  1814,  resulting  in  the 
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victory  by  the  Spaniards  that  for  several  years  cpielled  the  Chilean 
Revolution.  The  rejrion  of  Talca  is  also  of  historic  interest,  since 
near  that  city  was  fought  in  1818  another  battle  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  that  of  Cancha  Rayada.  C'hillan,  with  its  five  plazas,  is 
considered  the  cradle  of  O’Hifrfrins,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Chilean 
independence.  A  side  trip  can  he  made  to  Concepcion  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bio-Bio  River,  seat  of  the  University  of  Concepcion  and  the 
larjrest  city  in  the  south.  Near  it  are  the  coal  mines  and  so-called 
“park”  at  I^ota,  which  was  formerly  an  estate  of  the  wealthy  Cousifio 
family,  owner  of  the  mines,  hut  which  now  belongs  to  the  mining 
company  itself.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  trees  and  flowers,  both 
native  and  foreign,  and  between  them  one  glimpses  loveW  vistas  of  the 
very  blue  Pacific  beating  against  its  rocky  shores.  Going  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  one  can  take  a  side  trip  toward  the  mountains,  visiting 
the  Falls  of  Laja. 

Further  south  liesTemuco  in  Araucania,  the  region  of  the  Araucanian 
Indians,  where  fertile  fields  of  vegetables  and  grains  and  huts  called 
rucax  are  stretched  along  the  railroad  for  many  miles.  The  women, 
who  wear  beautiful  silver  earrings,  necklaces,  and  huge  flat-headed  pins, 
come  into  the  city  to  sell  their  produce  or  rugs,  or  perhaps  to  visit  the 
court  where  their  own  lawsuits  are  tried,  with  the  assistance  of  in¬ 
terpreters.  From  here  a  trij)  can  be  made  by  automobile  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  country  around  Pucon,  lying  on  Lake  Villarica,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Villarica  Volcano,  whose  almost  perfect  snow-capped  cone  rises 
9,400  feet.  Further  to  the  south  one  may  diverge  from  the  main 
route  to  the  prosperous  city  of  Valdivia,  situated  on  a  veritable  net¬ 
work  of  rivers  almost  where  they  empty  into  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
center  of  the  German  colony  that  spread  all  through  the  mainland  of 
southern  Chile  and  that  has  done  much  in  opening  up  this  part  of  the 
country.  Still  another  side  trip  can  be  made  from  the  city  of  Osorno, 
visiting  the  lake  and  waterfalls  of  Puyehue,  which  many  consider  one 
of  the  loveliest  sights  in  all  Chile. 

We  begin  our  trip  through  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Chilean 
lake  region  by  getting  off  the  train  at  Puerto  Varas,  a  verj’  picturesque 
town  stretching  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Llanquihue.  At  dawn  we 
start  across  the  lake  in  a  small  steamer  %hich  skirts  the  shore  and 
stops  at  several  little  ports.  The  vegetation  attracts  our  attention: 
tall  bushes  of  wild  fuchsia  with  bright,  nodding  blossoms,  and  under¬ 
brush  of  that  large-leafed  plant  called  pangve  or  nalca,  used  by  the 
Indians  as  sunshades  or  to  roof  their  rucas,  and  also  as  food,  the  stalk 
being  excellent  in  salad.  As  our  boat  winds  in  and  out  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  between  the  delicate  foliage,  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  the  volcano  called  Osorno,  8,700  feet  high, 
which  many  a  traveler  has  compared  with  Fujiyama.  We  also  see 
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another  slightly  lower  volcano,  Calbuco,  whose  dark,  flat  top  is  almost 
always  covered  with  a  cloud. 

At  noon  we  are  near  both  of  these  mountains,  when  we  reach  the 
settlement  at  the  head  of  the  lake  called  Ensenada.  After  lunching 
at  the  hotel,  an  automobile  takes  the  passengers  across  a  narrow 
lava-covered  strip  of  land  to  Lake  Todos  los  Santos  (All  Saints), 
also  called  Lake  Esmeraldas  (Emerald)  because  of  the  beautiful 
green  color  of  its  waters.  Here  we  board  another  small  boat. 
Because  of  the  panorama  of  mountain  peaks  on  all  sides,  this  is,  for 

O.SOHXO  VOLCANO 

In  this  view  from  the 
steamer  on  Lake  Llanqui- 
liue  the  majestic  snow- 
ra|>|)e<l  |ieak  liears  a 
slrikinft  resemblance  to 
Fujiyama. 
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some  people,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Chilean  lakes.  Osorno  and 
Calbuco  are  still  close,  but  behind  us;  the  needlelike  point  of  Puntia- 
gudo  is  almost  beside  us;  while  in  front  of  us,  in  the  distance,  gleams 
the  white  glacier  on  Mount  Tronador.  The  whole  landscape — these 
Andean  peaks  as  a  background,  the  clear,  green  waters  beneath, 
bordered  by  verdant  underbrush  and  tall  trees — makes  this  region 
a  Mecca  for  artists  and  tourists. 

Peulla,  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  is  reached  by  nightfall;  and  there, 
exactly  in  front  of  our  hotel,  rises  straight  up  like  a  wall  the  steep, 
flat-topped  mountain  called  the  Tejado  (Roof).  Early  the  next 


LAKE  FRfA  AKD  MOUNT  TRONADOR,  CHILE 

Fed  by  Kinders  of  Mount  Tronndor  and  dosed  in  by  steep  tree-dad  mountain  sIo|ies.  Fria  is  one  of  the  most  pidiiresnue  lakes  of  the 

“Switzerland  of  America.” 
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morning  we  continue,  in  a  large  autobus,  to  cross  the  Perez  Rosales 
Pass  into  Argentina.  When  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  steep  climh 
that  will  take  us  over  the  border,  we  must  stop  at  the  customhouse 
known  as  Casa  Pangue.  At  our  feet  are  growing  wild  the  beautiful 
stalks  of  digitalis,  while  just  in  front  of  us,  up  the  river  valley,  Tro- 
nador,  11,400  feet  high,  stands  out  clearly.  Slowly  the  road  winds  up 
and  up,  among  the  tall,  thick  underbrush  which,  in  spite  of  its  com¬ 
pactness,  seems  dainty  because  of  the  feathery  leaves  of  the  Chilean 
bamboo  called  quUa,  and  underneath  the  enormous  trees  whose  tops 
join  overhead  and  are  hardly  visible  to  the  eye.  At  last  we  get  out 
at  the  top.  This  is  the  boundarj"  line  i\'ith  Argentina,  which  is 
marked  by  a  post.  Because  tbe  descent  is  steep  and  difficult,  we 
must  go  a  short  distance  on  the  horses  which  are  waiting  for  us,  and 
as  we  go  down  we  catch  glimpses  between  the  dainty  fanlike  foliage 
of  the  coigiie  trees  of  the  small  lake  called  Laguna  Frias. 

Again  we  get  into  a  boat,  and  once  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  we 
realize  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  completely  encased  by  mountainous 
cliffs,  rising  directly  out  of  the  water  and  overhung  with  small  green 
plants  and  ferns  which  seem  to  be  growing  right  out  of  the  side  of  the 
rock.  Behind  us  we  have  another  view  of  Mount  Tronador,  and  if 
we  are  quiet  we  can  hear  the  rumbling  of  its  glacier,  from  which  it 
has  received  its  ominous  name,  which  means  “Rumbler.” 

After  reaching  the  end  of  this  lake,  and  riding  once  again  in  a 
motor  car,  we  reach  the  hotel  at  Puerto  Blest.  This  is  on  the  fingerlike 
inlet  of  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  a  large  and  very  beautiful  lake  on  whose 
shores,  a  few  hours  away  by  boat,  lies  the  city  of  Bariloche,  terminus 
of  the  Argentine  railroad  which  takes  us  in  48  hours  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Our  route  has  taken  us  over  the  most  southern  of  all  the  frequented 
passes  of  the  Andes,  and  although  it  is  much  longer,  it  is  no  more 
expensive  than  the  Transandine  railroad.  It  is  true  that  here  we  may 
miss  those  awe-inspiring,  rugged  mountains  that  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  train  as  it  goes  through  the  Uspallata  Pass  at  12,600  feet  above 
sea  level,  yet  the  southern  route  offers  beauty  of  a  different  type.  In 
comparison  with  the  barrenness  of  the  mountains  in  the  north,  the 
trees  and  underbrush  here  seem  especially  thick  and  verdant;  while 
each  lake  has  its  own  individuality  in  color,  vegetation,  and  mountain 
background,  and  each  seems  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  Indeed, 
this  lake  region  has  been  rightly  called  the  “Switzerland  of  America.” 

Chile  offers  another  southern  route  to  Argentina,  by  water,  much 
more  roundabout,  yet  with  special  compensations  for  the  lover  of 
natural  beauty.  I  refer  to  the  route  further  to  the  south,  through  the 
straits,  fiords,  and  narrow  passages  known  as  the  “canals,”  leading 
into  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  through  it  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

For  this  trip  we  take  the  boat  at  Puerto  Montt,  which  is  not  far 
from  Puerto  Varas,  and  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  from 
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Santiafro.  Puerto  Montt,  a  pictures((ue  city,  built  partly  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  its  lovely  harbor  and  the  island  of  Tenjrlo,  is  the  mainland 
port  for  the  islands  and  deeply  indented  coast  line  that  stretches  down 
to  the  strait. 

We  do  not  take  one  of  the  larjrer  boats  which  must  keep  out  into  the 
Pacific,  hut  find  a  smaller  boat  more  interestinj;,  for  it  can  wind  its 
way  throujih  the  inner  passages.  At  first  several  stops  are  made  at 
the  lar<re  island  of  Chiloe,  whose  principal  cities  are  Ancud  and  Castro. 
Amon"  other  thinfrs  the  island  is  noted  for  its  e.xcellent  potatoes  and 
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OVKKI.OOKI.\(i 
IM  EKTO  MONTT 

A  K<MMi  view  of  the  harlmr 
anil  city  of  Puerto  Montt, 
the  .'iouthern  railroail  ter¬ 
minal,  is  ohtaineii  from 
the  heiithts  on  Tenglo 
Islanil.  In  the  foreKTounil 
is  a  small  shiiiyaril. 


beautifully  hand-woven  woolen  ru"s  and  blankets.  Its  fields  are  well 
cultivated  in  small  stpiare  plots,  so  that  the  hillsides  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  patchwork  (piilts.  Everythin"  is  very  "reen  from  frefjuent 
rains,  and  the  small  red-roofed  houses  with  many  a  church  steeple 
nestle  picturesfpiely  here  and  there  on  the  hillside.  The  women  are 
famous  rowers,  and  one  looks  at  them  with  envy  as  they  ply  their 
little  boats,  perhaps  en  route  from  one  town  to  another  to  sell  their 
produce,  while  the  husband  stays  at  home  to  till  the  fields.  The  hoys 
are  of  course  e.xcellent  boatmen,  and  the  Chilean  Navy  is  profid  of  its 
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Chilote  officers  and  sailors.  Sea  food  is  naturally  abundant,  and  at 
every  hand  nets  are  lyinp:  at  the  water’s  edgje,  waiting?  for  the  owner  to 
come  to  pull  in  his  catch. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  a  picnic  party,  we  may 
enjoy  the  famous  curaiito,  prepared  in  a  hole  made  in  the  sand  or 
ground,  in  which  stones  are  first  heated  over  red-hot  ashes.  After 
the  ashes  are  removed,  one  places  among  the  stones  various  kinds  of 
clams,  oysters,  a  special  kind  of  jiotato  cake  called  milcmlo,  batter  for 
rolls  called  chapalelas,  and,' arranged  either  in  jians  or  separated  from 
the  rest  by  pangue  leaves,  are  sausages,  lamb,  fish,  cheese,  etc.  All 
of  this  is  covered  with 
pangue  leaves  and  hurlap 
bags,  upon  which  is  placed 
turf.  After  the  mixture 
has  cooked  for  an  hour  or 
so,  and  streams  of  escaping 
vapor  and  the  tempting 
odor  of  the  food  announce 
its  readiness  to  the  hungry 
guest,  the  top  is  removed. 

Everything  is  either  eaten 
together  on  a  large  jdate, 
or  .separately,  according  to 
taste,  and  each  thing  tastes 
much  better  than  if  it  were 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  ChUotex  are  proud  of 
the  large  percentage  of  pure 
Spanish  blood  in  their  veins, 
which  is  said  to  be  evident 
in  their  pronunciation,  vo- 

C  a  b  U 1  a  r  V,  a  n  d  C  U  S  t  O  m  S.  \  treat  for  the  visitor  to  soutltern  Chile  is  the  famed  curanto 
.  *  ,  ,  ,  which  is  shown  leing  uncovered.  Clams,  oysters,  other 

1  niS  mav  perhaps  be  (tue  fish,  meats,  potato  cakes,  rolls  and  other  foods  are  cooked 

,  ,  I  •  I  •  •  over  hot  stones  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground. 

to  their  insular  position,  or 
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to  the  fact  that  S])anish  troops  evacuated  the  region  years  after  leaving 


the  rest  of  Chile. 


We  finally  leave  Chiloe,  and  sail  on  toward  the  south.  Cnfortu- 
nately  we  can  not  visit  the  city  of  Aysen,  a  fairly  new  settlement  on 
the  mainland.  Perhaps  for  days  now  we  do  not  meet  a  human  soul, 
with  the  possible  e.xception  of  some  nomadic  chono  (Indian)  family 
that  rows  its  canoe  swiftly  alongside  the  boat  to  beg  for  provisions. 
Yet  many  birds  wheel  above  and  many  fish  swim  beside  the  boat,  and 
perhaps  a  whale  may  wander  in  from  the  Pacific  to  blow  us,  from  a 
distance,  a  watery  greeting. 
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With  the  exception  of  two  Imisterous  gulfs,  the  waters  are  placid; 
and  the  boat  winds  in  and  out  between  the  islands  at  our  right, 
separating  us  from  the  Pacific,  and  the  mountainous  mainland  at  our 
left,  indented  by  narrow  inlets  and  harbors.  At  sunset,  when  the 
afterglow  falls  on  these  snow-capped  peaks,  there  are  beautiful  vistas 
up  along  the  fiords,  reaching  perhaps  to  the  very  foot  of  a  glacier. 
But  at  night  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  everything  is  especially  im¬ 
pressive;  and  as  we  look  into  the  star-laden  sky  we  see  just  ahead  of 
us  that  most  romantic  of  all  constellations,  the  Southern  Cross,  with 


THE  P.WOUE  PLANT 

This  unusual  plant,  also  known  as  “naU-a,”  is  common  to  southern  Chile.  The  stalks  are  e<li)ile,  while 
the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  sunsha<les  or  to  cover  the  Indian  huts,  or  “riicas." 


its  four  stars  looking  almost  like  a  square  tipped  up  on  one  point.  It 
is  our  guide,  and  leads  us  on  toward  the  South  Pole. 

We  glide  silently  from  one  canal  into  another,  hardly  knowing  how, 
for  it  often  seems  as  though  we  are  going  to  sail  straight  into  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  captain  has  called  us  up  on  the  bridge,  and  says  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Now,  tell  me;  how  do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  this  canal?”  We  look  around  in  vain,  for  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  exit;  but  just  as  the  boat  seems  about  to  crash  into  the  land, 
it  swings  sharply  to  the  right,  and  there  is  a  narrow  passage  in  front. 
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Such  a  one  is  the  famous  Angostura  Inglesa  (English  Narrows), 
through  which  the  boat  can  pass  only  at  high  tide.  All  hands  are  on 
deck,  while  one  of  the  officers  has  gone  to  the  very  tip  of  the  prow, 
where  he  watches  the  water  intently.  The  boat  just  crawls  along. 
We  all  wait  with  bated  breath  as  it  glides  perfectly  between  the  two 
points  of  land  with  only  a  few  feet  to  spare  on  each  side. 

We  must  also  wait  for  high  tide  to  go  through  the  Paso  Kirke,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  narrow  inlet  in  the  Ultima  Esperanza  region,  running  up 
to  Natales  and  Puerto  Bories.  Here  there  is  a  meat-packing  establish¬ 
ment  which  prepares  and  ships  lamb  from  the  large  ranches  that  spread 
far  back  into  Argentine  Patagonia.  The  region  is  of  interest  to 
scientists  because  of  a  cave  in  which  were  found  the  bones  of  a  native 
South  American  dinosaur. 

Ever  since  we  left  Chiloe,  the  scenery  has  become  gradually  bleaker 
and  more  barren.  The  sheer  rocks  rise  higher  and  higher.  The  snow¬ 
capped  Andes  draw  closer,  and  finally  the  blue  glaciers  come  all  the 
way  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  even  in  summer  shooting  off  small 
icebergs. 

At  last  we  reach  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  as  we  turn  into  it, 
we  see  close  by,  at  our  right,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  we  sail  down  the 
strait  to  the  left,  with  land  on  both  sides — at  our  left  islands  and  penin¬ 
sulas  of  the  mainland,  and  at  our  right  a  series  of  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  commonly  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  strait  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  not  far  from  the  Atlantic  we 
reach  the  most  austral  city  in  the  whole  world,  Magallanes,  formerly 
known  as  Punta  Arenas.  It  is  situated  at  about  53°  south  latitude, 
while  the  tip  of  New  Zealand  does  not  reach  50°  nor  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  40°.  Of  course  there  are  towns  of  more  or  less  size  further 
south  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  such  as  Progreso,  but  Magallanes  is  quite 
a  city. 

As  our  eye  sweeps  over  the  city  from  the  boat-laden  harbor,  we  see 
nothing  but  bleakness,  for  the  low  surrounding  hills,  which  even  in 
summer  have  patches  of  snow,  can  support  only  sparse  grass.  We 
disembark  at  a  fine,  long  pier,  beside  the  tall  cranes  which  did  so 
much  hoisting  of  cargo  in  the  good  old  days  of  prosperity  when,  before 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  opera  and  theatrical  companies 
would  often  stop  in  Magallanes  en  route  from  Europe  or  Buenos  Aires 
to  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  there  is  a  pretty  plaza  whose  trees,  grass, 
and  flowers  are  tended  with  great  care,  while  in  the  middle  stands  a 
statue  of  Magellan,  the  first  to  e.xplore  the  strait,  in  1520.  Around  the 
plaza  are  found  good-sized  stores  and  beautiful  houses,  which  belong 
to  those  very  wealthy  families  that  own  almost  all  of  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  region  (ranches,  boat  lines,  stores,  etc.). 

For  some  distance  the  city  spreads  out  along  the  water  front;  it  also 
extends  up  on  the  ridge.  Because  of  the  wind  which  blows  strong  and 
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cold  during  the  day,  these  steep  streets  are  difficult  to  climb;  yet  we 
must  {TO  up  to  see  the  skatinj;  pond  which  is  very  pojiular  in  winter 
when  the  snow  is  cleared  off,  and  the  little  zoo  of  animals  caught  from 
the  surrounding  region,  which  includes  pumas,  foxes,  and  many 
small  animals,  as  well  as  a  condor  or  two.  Because  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  region,  the  chief  industry'  is  sheep  growing.  Consecjuently, 
with  the  exception  of  meat,  foodstuffs  are  ex])ensive,  for  vegetables 
are  either  raised  under  very  siiecial  conditons  or  brought  from  the 
north.  In  the  line  of  clothing  one  finds  a  great  many  Argentine 
articles,  ])robably  because  it  takes  less  time  from  Magallanes  to 
reach  Buenos  Aires  than  Santiago. 


Photocraph  by  Ruth  S^lywick 

THE  PA.SO  KIKKE,  NEAR  XATALES 

The  voyaRe  by  small  steamers  throuRh  the  narrow  canals  of  southern  Chile  isa  thrilling  exjterience. 
passage  through  Paso  Kirke  in  the  L'ltinia  Esiieranza  region  must  lie  made  at  high  tide. 


Since  roads  are  good,  it  is  interesting  to  visit  some  of  the  enormous 
sheep  ranches  and  meat-jiacking  houses.  Life  on  these  ranches  must 
be  sad  in  winter,  but  in  summer,  during  the  shearing  season,  it  seems 
gay.  The  labor  reminds  one  of  the  so-called  “swallow  ”  tide  that  used 
to  come  each  year  from  Europe  to  Argentina  for  the  harvest  season. 
To  Magallanes  come  expert  shearers  from  Scotland  and  England, 
who  return  immediately  after  the  season  is  over,  while  the  Chilotes 
furnish  the  inexjiert  labor,  coming  down  third  class  on  the  boats  each 
summer  and  returning  to  their  beloved  island  to  spend  the  winter. 
Many  English  ])eople  live  permanently  on  the  ranches,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  influence,  which  was  jirobably  much  more  marked  in  the  past,  is 
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seen  in  tho  fact  that  one  lioars  prices  of  certain  tilings  (juoted  in 
])ounds,  while  in  the  city  itself  Yugoslav  settlers  seem  to  he  very 
active  in  commercial  enterprises.  While  riding  through  the  ranches 
we  see  large  flocks  of  sheep,  some  with  very  thick  wool,  while  others 
look  pitifully  naked,  just  turned  away  from  the  shearers’  hands. 
Every  now  and  then  timid  ostriches  gallop  off  as  fast  as  lightning, 
followed  perhaps  by  a  hahy  ostrich,  hatched  from  one  of  those  large 
eggs  that  could  have  made  an  omelet  for  a  dozen  or  so  guests. 

The  most  extensive  ranches  are 
across  the  strait,  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  where  one  finds  in  the  more 
isolated  regions  the  Fneijmno 
Indians.  They  are  a  nomadic  type 
of  indigenes  who  live  hy  fishing  and 
hunting  and  who  are  (piite  different 
from  any  of  the  other  South 
American  tribes.  Their  life  can  he 
studied  in  Magallanes  itself,  in  the 
interesting  regional  museum.  The 
canals,  mountains,  and  glaciers  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  are  said  to  he  even 
more  beautiful  than  those  we  have 
already  seen  on  the  mainland. 

Of  all  the  interesting  features  of 
Magallanes,  the  climatic  conditions 
perhaps  attract  our  attention  most. 

The  wind  and  cold,  even  in  mid¬ 
summer,  make  us  realize  how  far 

south  we  must  be;  and  when  it _ 

rains,  as  it  often  does,  we  need  a  Photoernph  by  Ruth  SedsM  ick 

fire.  In  order  to  receive  as  much  a  prize  shekp  aw.mtixg  she.xkixg 

sunshine  as  possible,  many  of  the  sheep  raisinn  is  the  principal  imhislry  of  the 
,  ,  ..  Magallanes  repion. 

liouses  are  built  with  northern  ex¬ 
posures.  This  of  course  seems 

strange  to  us  from  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
our  shadows  fall  so  much  toward  the  south. 

The  sunsets  were  most  beautiful  in  Magallanes.  At  this  time  of 
day,  which  in  the  middle  of  January  is  between  half  past  8  and  9 
(daylight-sav'ing  time),  the  people  often  walk  down  to  the  pier,  in 
order  to  have  a  full  sweep  of  the  sky  before  them.  Even  though  it 
has  been  windy  and  rainy,  the  weather  is  likely  to  grow  calm  and  clear 
in  the  late  afternoon.  After  the  sun  has  disajipeared  behind  the  hills 
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northwest  of  the  city,  all  the  sky  is  tinjred  with  vivid  red  and  yellow, 
and  as  we  watch,  the  colors  change  from  one  shade  to  another.  The 
afterglow  lingers  on  and  on,  until  eleven  and  later;  and  when  all  color 
has  disappeared  there  is  still  a  weird  whitish-green  light  until  one 
or  two  o’clock.  One  is  told  that  in  the  very  midst  of  summer  it 
does  not  grow  really  dark  all  night  long,  while  in  the  depths  of 
winter  lights  have  to  he  turned  on  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

As  we  gaze  at  this  beautiful  sunset,  dying  away  in  a  darkless  sky, 
in  the  perfect  silence  of  the  bleak  landscape,  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
thrill  of  standing  at  the  tip  of  South  America,  and  not  so  very  far 
from  that  r^ion  of  the  midnight  sun — the  Antarctic  Circle. 


DR.  ENRIQUE  FINOT, 

MINISTER  OF  BOLIVIA  IN  WASHINGTON 


HIS  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  upon  coming  to  Washington 
as  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  returned  to  the 
scene  of  previous  diplomatic  labors,  for  in  1929  he  had  represented 
his  country  on  the  Bolivia-Paraguay  Commission  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation,  and  in  1931  and  1932  he  had  been  Bolivian  delegate 
jdenipotentiary  in  the  Chaco  Conference.  When  presenting  his  let¬ 
ters  of  credence  to  President  Hoover  on  December  6,  Doctor  Finot 
said: 

.  .  .  Sincere  admirer  of  this  great  Nation  and  twice  participator  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  held  in  this  capital  to  cooperate  toward  solution  of  problems  affecting  my 
ct)untrv,  1  feel  that  the  mission  intrusted  to  me  is  especially  gratifying  and  does 
me  a  great  honor.  .  .  . 

Bolivia  api)reciates  and  values  the  amity  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  good  relations  that  at  all  times  have  existed  between  both  countries,  and  it 
makes  me  hapjiy  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  mis¬ 
sion  I  shall  exert  every  effort  for  the  strengthening  of  these  bonds.  I  am  also 
glad  to  fulfill  the  sj)ecial  trust  that  I  have  received  from  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  Bolivia,  to  convey  his  very  best  wishes  for  the  personal  happiness  of 
Your  Excellency  and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

President  Hoover,  accepting  the  Minister’s  letters  of  credence, said : 

.  .  .  May  I  assure  you  that  the  United  States  .  .  .  appreciates  and  values 
the  friendship  of  Bolivia  and  the  cordial  relations  that  have  always  so  hapirily 
obtained  between  the  two  nations.  Your  jrrevious  experience  in  this  capital 
shoidd  be  useful  iu  carrying  out  your  mi.ssioii;  and  you  will  find,  I  am  hajrpy  to 
say,  that  the  officers  of  my  Government  will  be  only  too  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  toward  the  strengthening  of  the.se  good  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

I  desire,  Mr.  Miriister,  to  convey  through  you  to  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  Bolivia,  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  Bolivian  people. 

Doctor  Ilnot  was  born  in  Santa  Ouz  de  la  Sierra  in  1892,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cluu|uisaca  with  a  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  held  important  positions  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  including  that  of  editor  of  Educacion  Moderna,  the 
ofiicial  publication  of  the  department.  As  representative  of  his 
native  city  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Diplomatic  Affairs.  He  is  at  present  vice  president 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  of  Bolivia  and  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Bolivian  Society  of  International  Law,  afFdiated  with  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law. 
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As  author  and  journalist,  Doctor  Kinot  is  also  well  known.  In  the 
latter  capacity  has  been  owner  or  editor  of  several  important  news- 
|)apers,  including;  /iV  Liberal,  FJ  Diario,  and  La  Xacioii  of  La  I^jz, 
FI  PaU  of  Sucre,  and  FI  Orleute  of  Santa  C’ruz.  Ainonj;  the  volumes 
which  he  has  i)ublished  are  La  Reforma  Fducacioiial  eit  liolina,  La 
Cana  de  Montea(judo,  Uixtorla  de  la  Pedagogla  RoUriana,  FI  Cholo 
Portalex  (a  novel),  FI  Ferrocarrll  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz,  La  Ilixtoria 
de  Rolirla  eit  Imdgeuex,  and  Xuerox  Axpectox  de  la  Cuextioii  del  Chaco. 

His  diplomatic  career  hejian  in  1917,  when  he  hecame  eligcihle  for 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Lejration.  Durinfr  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  he 
represented  his  country  as  ehar^e  d’affaires  in  IVru,  and  in  1928  and 
1929  he  was  Minister  to  Chile. 

Doctor  Finot  has  the  honor  of  hein^  one  of  the  two  living  Bolivian 
citizens  who  have  received  the  national  decoration  of  the  “C\)ndor  of 
the  Andes,”  which  was  awarded  him  for  distinguished  services. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  RESURRECTION: 
THE  MUTIS  HERBARIUM  AT  MADRID 


By  Ellsworth  P.  Killip 
Ignited  Staten  Xational  Museum 

JAST  year  there  occurred  the  two  hundredth  annivei'sary  of  the 
I  j  birth  of  Jose  Celestino  Mutis,  eminent  botanist,  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  metallui^ist  of  the  New  World,  and  appropriate 
ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  event  were  held  in  Spain  and 
Colombia.  Largely  through  coincidence,  the  same  year  witnessed 
the  first  examination  of  his  vast  collection  of  botanical  specimens 
since  the  time  they  were  shipped  from  Bogota  to  Madrid,  in  1817, 
and  the  resumption  of  the  studies  of  the  collection  commenced  by 
Mutis  and  his  noted  European  correspondents  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

Several  accounts  of  the  life  and  activities  of  Mutis  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  *  in  recent  years,  some  in  connection  with  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  some  in  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Mutis.  Regarding  the  thousands  of 
herbarium  specimens  assembled  by  Mutis  and  almost  untouched  and 
unseen  since  1817,  the  speculations  have  generally  been  that  the 
ravages  of  insects,  rodents,  and  mold  had  so  completely  ruined  them 
that  they  were  of  little  value  to  the  scientist  of  to-day.  That  with 
the  opening  of  the  Mutis  herbarium  there  would  be  presented  to  the 
botanical  world  a  series  of  “duplicate  types”  of  species  proposed  by 
Linnaeus,  Linnaeus  the  Younger,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Cavanilles, 
and  Willdenow,  in  first-class  condition,  was  never  predicted  by  com¬ 
mentators  of  Mutis  and  his  work. 

Although  it  has  been  known  that  there  were  at  Madrid  many  of  the 
earliest  collections  made  in  the  New  World,  there  has  been  a  mistaken 
belief  that  these  collections  were  not  readily  available  for  consultation, 
and  European  botanists,  as  well  as  botanists  from  North  and  South 
America,  have  not  given  them  as  much  study  as  they  have  those  at 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  and  other  botan¬ 
ical  centers.  While  engaged  in  examining  at  the  Madrid  Botanical 
Garden  in  the  spring  of  1932  the  early  American  collections  of  Ruiz 

>  K.  Oonz&lez  Su^z,  “Memoria  historii'a  .sobre  Mutis  y  la  e\|iedi(’i6D  bot&nica  <le  Iiogot&  en  el  siglo 
decimoctavo”;  Diego  Mendoza,  “Expedicion  bot&nira  de  Jos^  Celestino  Mutis  al  Nuevo  Keino  de  Gra¬ 
nada”;  A.  Federico  Oredilla,  "Iliograffa  de  Josf  Celestino  Mutis”;  E.  Pfrez  .\rl>elSez,  “La  Ex|>edici6n 
IJotinica,”  Cromos,  liogotS,  April  2,  1932;  “.An  Eighteenth  Century  Scientist  in  Colombia:  Josii  Celestino 
Mutis,”  Hixletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  66:  401-401.  June,  1932;  Eniique  Coronado  Suirez,  “El 
Sabio  lost  Celestino  Mutis,  patriarca  de  los  bot&nicos,”  HoletIn  de  la  Union  Panamericana,  July,  1932. 
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Courtmy  of  *'Cromoe'*  BogotA 

Mutis  herbarium  was  takin"  place  on  April  6,  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  while  in  the  adjoining:  auditorium  exercises 
were  being  held  in  which  the  Colombian  Minister  to  Spain  joined 
Spanish  officials  in  paying  tribute  to  the  pioneer  Spanish  scientist  of 
the  New  World. 

It  is  not  necessarj'  here  to  give  more  than  a  brief  survey  of  the  life 
of  this  many-sided  man.  We  must,  however,  consider  rather  carefully 
the  extent  of  his  travels  in  Colombia  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
received  material  for  his  herbarium.  Mutis  was  born  at  Cadiz,  April 
0,  1732.  After  graduation  from  the  University  of  Seville  in  1753,  he 


and  Pavon,  Nee,  and  Sesse  and  Mocino  and  the  manuscript  accounts 
of  South  American  exploration,  1  became  interested  in  the  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Colombian  jilants  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Mutis  and  preserved  in  the  Carden’s  library.  It  was  suggested  that 
Prof.  Arturo  Caballero,  of  the  Garden  staff,  and  I  sort  over  the  Mutis 
specimens,  and  that  a  cooperative  plan  be  entered  into  by  the  Madrid 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  systematic 
classification  of  the  specimens,  leading,  perhaps,  to  the  publication 
of  a  flora  of  Colombia  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mutis  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1783.  This  work  of  rearranging  the 


JOSECEI.F.STIXO  METIS 
(17'I2-180S) 

This  iM)rtrait  of  the  eminent 
botanist,  mathematician,  as- 
tronomist,  philosopher,  and 
naturalist,  hanits  in  the 
National  Astronomical  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  nogot&,  of 
which  he  was  director  for  a 
number  of  years. 
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practiced  iiiodicine  in  ('adi/  atul  Madrid.  His  inclination,  however, 
lay  stron^rly  in  the  direction  of  mathematics  and  natural  history,  and 
diirinfr  a  three  years’  residence  in  Madrid  (1757-1700)  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  eminent  botanist  Barnades,  and  acquired  familiarity  with  the 
new  Linnsean  method  of  taxonomy.  He  was  chosen  by  the  King  of 
S])ain  to  continue  his  scientific  studies  at  I.^yden  and  Paris,  hut  the 
opportunity  aiising  to  join  as  physician  the  staff  of  La  Cerda,  the 
newly  appointed  viceroy  to  New  (Iranada  (now  Colombia),  he  left 
Spain  September  7,  1700,  never  again  to  return.  He  reached  Bogota 
in  Februaiy-,  1701,  and  from  then  until  his  death  in  1808  that  city  was 
the  center  of  his  manifold  activities.  The  travels  of  Mutis  in  New 
(Iranada  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extensive,  though  his  interest 
in  mineralogv’  and  metallui^y,  which  lai^ely  occuj)ied  the  early  years 
of  his  residence,  necessitated  i)eriods  of  stay  at  mines  some  distance 
from  Bogota.  From  1700  to  1770  we  find  him  at  the  Montuosa 
Mines,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Pamplona,  and  from  1777  to  1782  at  the 
mines  of  Sa])o,  jurisdiction  of  Ibague.  While  engaged  in  these  mining 
operations  he  was  studying  the  rich  plant  and  animal  life  to  be  found 
on  all  sides,  making  specimens,  and  sending  samples  to  Linna?us  and, 
after  his  death,  to  the  younger  Linnaeus.  In  1772  Mutis  discovered 
(piinine  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  aj)parently  the  first  record  for 
New  Granada.  From  that  time  on  the  subject  of  (piinine,  the  differ¬ 
ent  species,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  barks  interested 
him  greatly,  a  jiosthumous  work,  El  arcano  de  la  quina,  being  published 
at  Madrid  in  1828. 

As  earlj*  as  1763  Mutis  conceived  the  idea  of  a  flora  of  Spanish 
America,  but  his  fii’st  suggestion  met  with  little  response  from  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  1783  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Bogota,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  botanical  activities 
during  22  yeare’  residence  in  New  Granada,  and  outlined  a  plan  for  a 
flora  of  all  the  Andean  region  north  of  the  Equator.  The  archbishop 
laid  the  matter  before  the  King  of  Spain,  Carlos  III,  a  progressive 
sovereign,  who  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  Mutis  Fii-st  Botanist 
and  Astronomer  of  the  Koyal  Expedition  to  New  Granada,  and  in¬ 
structing  him  “to  form  herbaria  and  collections  of  natural  products, 
describing  and  drawing  the  plants  found  in  my  fertile  provinces,  to 
enrich  my  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden, 
sending  to  Spain  seeds  and  roots  of  the  most  useful  plants  and  trees, 
especially  such  as  are  used  or  may  be  used  in  medicine  or  naval  con¬ 
struction,  in  order  to  naturalize  them  in  the  Peninsula.”  Adequate 
funds  were  provided,  and  Mutis  was  now  free  to  cany  out  his  great 
project. 

As  first  organized,  the  expedition  consisted  of  Mutis,  as  chief,  Eloy 
Valenzuela,  cure  of  Bucaramanga,  assistant,  and  Antonio  Garcia  and 
Pedro  Caballero,  artists.  Headquarters  was  established  at  Mariquita, 
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a  town  in  the  present  department  of  Tolima,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
central  Andes,  selected,  doubtless,  because  of  Mutis’  familiarity 
with  the  "cneral  region  from  his  stay  at  the  mines  of  Sapo. 

In  1791  the  expedition  removed  to  Bogota,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  gloiy,  taking  on,  we  read,  the  aspect  of  a 
great  scientific  corporation.  Its  quarters  were  commodious,  a  large 
library’  was  at  its  disposal,  and  13  artists  were  working  9  hours  a 
day  painting  the  plants  which  Mutis  and  his  associates  brought  in. 
Especially  active  during  this  period  were  Mutis’  two  nephews,  Jose 
and  Sinforoso  Mutis,  and  Jose  de  Caldas,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  die  in  the  War  of  Independence  soon  to  follow. 

So  great  was  the  fame  of  Mutis  that  the  distinguished  explorers 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  determined  to  go  from  the  north  coast 
of  Colombia  to  Quito  by  way  of  Bogota  in  order  to  visit  him, 
rather  than  by  the  more  direct  route  via  Panama  and  (luayariuil. 
They  were  royally  welcomed  at  Bogota  by  Mutis,  and  this  city  he- 
came  their  home  for  two  months  (July  6  to  September  8,  1801). 
The  drawings  prepared  under  Mutis’  direction,  now  2,200  in  number, 
and  the  herbarium  specimens  were  enthusiastically  examined.  Hum¬ 
boldt  says  that  he  could  only  compare  the  herbarium  that  Mutis 
had  amassed  with  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Ijondon.  Mutis  gave  Humboldt  selected  specimens,  many 
of  which  were  to  become  the  types  of  species  described  in  the  Plantes 
Equinofiales,  a  work  dedicated  to  Mutis,  and  in  the  Nora  Genera  et 
Species  Plantarum. 

On  September  11,  1808,  seven  years  after  the  visit  of  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  Mutis  died  at  Bogota  at  the  age  of  70.  His  nephew 
Sinforoso  took  over  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  hut  lacking  the 
inspiring  guidance  of  Mutis  the  activity  gradually  ceased.  Revolu¬ 
tion  swept  the  country  and  many  of  Mutis’  disciples  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  rev’olutionists.  During  the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  the 
headquarters  of  the  expedition  was  once  ransacked,  and  many  price¬ 
less  treasures  were  stolen  or  destroyed.  In  1816  the  Spanish  general 
Morillo  directed  that  the  herbarium,  manuscripts,  and  paintings  be 
shipped  to  Madrid. 

In  compliance  with  this  order  there  were  sent  to  Madrid  in  1817 
104  boxes,  of  which  the  herbarium  occupied  48,  the  paintings  14,  and 
the  manuscripts  1.  Among  other  things  sent  at  this  time  were 
seeds,  wood  specimens,  minerals,  and  paintings  of  animals.  The 
boxes  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Fernando  VII, 
and  the  royal  family.  Material  of  zoological  and  geological  interest 
was  transferred  to  the  Museo  de  Ciencias,  and  the  herbarium  and 
botanical  manuscripts  and  illustrations  were  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Botanical  (larden.  Don  Mariano  Lagasca,  the  director  of  the 
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Garden,  was  commissioned  to  publish  the  Flora  of  liogoid,  as  well  as 
Mutis’  papers  on  quinine. 

Little  apjiears  to  have  been  done  by  Lagasca  or  his  successors  on 
the  Flora,  larfiely,  perhaps,  because  of  the  discovery  that  the  pre¬ 
cious  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Flora  had  not  been  included  in  the 
shipment  from  Bojiota.  In  1881  Jos4  Triana,  the  eminent  Colombian 
botanist,  co-author  of  the  Prodromus  Florx  Noro-Grauatensis,  was 
authorized  by  the  Spanish  Government  “to  classify,  name  scientifi¬ 
cally,  and  publish  the  drawin^^s  and  paintin^rs  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
of  Colombia.”  Triana,  with  his  customary  zeal,  proceeded  to  sort 
the  jilates  into  jrenera  and  to  prepare  an  inde.x  to  them.  The  plates 
were  placed  in  44  folios,  in  which  they  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Beyond  this,  Triana  appears  to  have 
done  nothinj:;  certainly  he  made  no  attempt  to  associate  with  the 
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THE  MUTIS  HEKBAHIUM 

This  is  one  of  tlie  oriKinal  |)a('katws  of  .s|)e('imens  shipiwd  in  1SI6  from  Colombia  to  the  Ma<lrid  Botanical 
Oarden  where  their  classification  has  recently  been  undertaken. 


illustrations  the  vast  number  of  herbarium  specimens,  which  remained 
in  the  orijrinal  boxes  until  they  were  removed  to  cases  in  1912. 

What  a  tragedy  that  Mutis’  magnum  opus  was  never  published! 
Many  a  genius  has  struggled  against  adversity  during  his  lifetime,  to 
win  deserved  recognition  after  death.  Not  so  with  Mutis.  Glorv' 
and  honor  came  to  him  during  his  long  life  from  his  compatriots  of 
New  Granada, from  his  fatherland,  and  from  contemporaries  all  over 
Europe.  A  generous  and  appreciative  sovereign  jilaced  abundant 
resources  at  his  disposal;  the  roj’al  representatives  in  his  adopted 
country  gave  him  whole-hearted  support.  Yet  to-day  Mutis  is 
known  in  the  botanical  world  chiefly  as  a  jiioneer  collector,  whose 
sjiecimens  were  sent  to  others  and  described  by  them  as  new.  How 
different,  had  Mutis  commenced  the  publication  of  his  Flora  during 
his  lifetime,  and  had  been  completed  withm  the  years  immediately 
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folhtwintj  his  doatli.  T(»  the  scientist  of  to-day  his  name  would  then 
rank  with  those  of  liuinholdt  and  Bon|)land,  of  Ruiz  and  Pavdn. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  the  reasons  for  Mutis’s  failure  to  publish 
the  early  parts  of  his  flora.  He  was  51  years  of  age  when,  in  1783, 
the  expedition  was  organized  and  the  preparation  of  the  flora  was 
actually  begun.  For  one  accustomed  to  the  invigorating  climate  of 
Bogota,  Mariquita  was  evidently  an  unhappy  choice.  During  his 
later  years  there  Mutis  suffered  a  severe  illness,  which  sapped  much 
of  his  strength  and  vigor.  The  Spanish  government  in  1793  urged 
him  to  return  to  Spain  to  superintend  the  engraving  of  his  drawings 
and  the  printing  of  his  manuscript,  but  this  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  do.  An  emissary,  Francisco  Martinez,  was  sent  to  Bogota  in  the 
same  year  to  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  concluding 
portion  of  his  report  is  of  special  interest.  “I  saw,”  he  says,  “only 
the  botanical  drawings,  which  are  very  numerous  and  of  great  beauty. 
But  considering  that  so  much  has  been  undertaken  and  so  little 
finished  and  that  the  scientific  part,  including  the  descriptions  and 
other  literary  features,  is  perhaps  less  advanced  than  that  which  1 
examined,  I  regret  to  say  that,  the  health  of  this  man  being  so  poor 
and  his  age  somewhat  advanced,  this  work  is  exposed  to  an 
irremediable  misfortune.  ” 

The  work  on  the  Flora  involved  three  main  things,  collecting, 
painting,  and  describing  the  sj)ecimens.  That  Mutis  was  an  ardent 
collector  and  that  he  surrounded  himself  with  able  artists  and  super¬ 
vised  their  work  most  effectively  is  certain.  But  that  he  analyzed 
the  plants,  endeavored  to  associate  with  them  descriptions  of  species 
already  proposed,  or  fornudated  descriptions  of  new  species  and 
assigned  names  to  them  is  not  so  evident.  In  fact,  one  is  led  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  this  part  of  the  work  did  not  appeal  to  him,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  and  that  publication  of  the  Flora  was  delayed  because 
of  the  absence  of  these  all-important  descriptions.  We  found  two 
detailed  descriptions  of  species  in  Mutis’  handwriting  inserted  with 
the  specimens  recently  examined  at  Madrid,  but  except  for  those  in 
his  special  work  on  Cinchona  no  other  formal  descriptions  of  species 
are  available  at  the  present  time.  None  appear  to  have  been  included 
with  the  miscellaneous  manuscripts  received  at  Madrid  in  1817. 
They  may  have  been  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  days  in 
Colombia,  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  in 
Bogota,  where  diligent  search  has  failed  to  find  them. 

Though  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  and  value  of  the 
literary  portion  of  the  Flora  oj  Iio(jotd,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  herbarium  and  the  illustrations.  The  greater  part 
of  the  herbarium  is  in  a  remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation,  only  a 
few  groups,  such  as  orchids,  composites,  gentians,  and  Leguminosa?, 
showing  seriously  the  work  of  insects.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
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the  specimens  are  as  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  been  collected  in 
the  twentieth,  instead  of  the  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth,  century. 
The  packages,  as  we  opened  them,  were  30  inches  long  and  20  inches 
wide,  and  averaged  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The  sjiecimens 
were  laid  on  stiff  brown  or  white  paper,  often  on  handwritten 
copies  of  official  edicts,  many  of  which  were  dated  “Mari<iuita,  1787.” 
The  material  was  partially  grouped  according  to  plant  families. 
Sometimes  there  were  specimens  of  a  dozen  sjiecies  of  a  genus  on  one 
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sheet,  sometimes  as  many  as  .')()  specimens  clearly  from  a  single  tree. 
Freipiently  a  single  specimen  was  found  isolated  from  its  group  and 
hearing  a  Roman  numeral.  Doubtless  such  specimens  were  kejit  out 
by  Mutis  for  painting  or  for  purposes  of  analysis. 

No  notes  whatever  are  associated  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
siiecimens.  In  some  instances  a  small  slip  of  paper  is  attached  to  a 
|)lant  bearing  a  numeral  or  a  generic  name  or  some  such  notation  as 
.Vo,  2i)  de  la  Flora  de  lio(jatd,  Te  de  lioj/ota,  ('hirco  iiej/ro,  or  ofra  especle 
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del  ginero  Valenzuelia,  dedicado  al  D.  T).  Eloy  Valenzuela,  dlftcipulo  de 
I).  JosS  C.  Muth.  Invariahh’  when  a  binomial  was  given,  it  was  a 
name  proposed  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  in  the  Supplementum,  and 
material  bearing  this  name  should  doubtless  he  considered  a  part  of 
the  type  collection. 

The  specimens  unfortunately  were  not  accompanied  by  information 
as  to  the  locality  at  which  they  were  collected.  From  the  preliminary 
studies  that  have  been  made  we  may  assume  that  the  greater  part 
came  from  the  general  Bogota  region,  a  smaller  number  from  the 
vicinity  of  Mariquita.  So  far,  no  species  endemic  to  Pamplona  and 
the  Montuosa  region  have  been  found  among  the  species  examined,  a 
fact  suggesting  that  Mutis  did  not  make  herbarium  specimens  during 
his  residence  at  the  mines  of  Montuosa  or  that,  if  he  did,  the  material 
has  not  been  preserved.  In  one  bundle  there  was  a  small  package  of 
about  50  specimens  labeled  “El  C’hoco,”  all  of  which  represent 
characteristic  species  of  the  Pacific  littoral  of  northwestern  Colombia, 
this  material  doubtless  having  been  brought  to  Mutis  by  some  traveler. 
Finally,  there  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  specimens  of  species  that  are 
known  otherwise  only  from  the  mountains  of  what  is  now  Ecuador. 
Possihlj',  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Flora  was  originally  intended  to 
include  all  of  the  area  between  the  Equator  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Mutis  endeavored  to  obtain  samples  of  Ecuadorean  plants, 
but  it  is  more  ])rohahle  that  those  elements  in  his  herbarium  are  there 
merely  by  chance,  having  been  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
(^uito,  and  will  not  he  found  represented  amohg  his  illustrations. 

But  even  though  locality  data  are  wanting,  the  discovery  of  this 
vast  herbarium  in  such  an  excellent  state  of  i)reservation  and  the 
making  of  it  available  for  consultation  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
scientific  world.  The  younger  Linmeus  described  70  new  species  on 
the  basis  of  material  received  from  Mutis.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
brought  hack  specimens  from  Mutis’  collection  from  which  many 
new  species  were  described.  In  most  cases  these  “types”  consist  of 
a  single  specimen,  and  though  conserved  with  the  greatest  care  in 
the  Linnaean  Herbarium  at  London  and  in  the  Hundioldt  collections 
at  Paris  and  Berlin  they  have,  of  course,  been  subject  to  repeated 
examination  and  handling  during  the  past  century.  With  the  resur¬ 
recting  of  the  original  Mutis  herbarium  we  now  have  available 
duplicates  of  these  types,  ranging  from  a  single  additional  specimen  to 
as  many  as  perhaps  30  individual  specimens  obviously  all  from  the 
same  plant. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  species  represented  have  never  been  re-col¬ 
lected,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  has  been  confined  to  these  single 
examples  in  the  Linnaean  and  Humboldt  herbaria.  This  is  not 
strange,  when  one  considers  that  never  has  so  intensive  a  study  been 
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piven  to  the  ilora  of  the  Bogota  and  Mariquita  regions  as  that  of  the 
First  Koval  Botanical  Expedition. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  Mutis  herbarium  also  contains  many  plants 
never  before  known  to  science.  Our  studies  of  the  collection  have 
not  progressed  sufliciently  far  to  permit  any  estimate  of  the  number 
of  such  undescribed  species,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  date 
86  new  species  have  been  found  among  the  Piperaceae,  6  in  the 
Rubiacese,  9  in  Mimosaceae,  2  each  in  Caesalpiniaceae,  Monnimiaceae, 
and  Verbenaceae,  and  1  in  Melastomaceae.  There  are  also  the  types 
of  the  comparatively  few  species  described  by  Mutis  himself  and 
published  posthumously. 

The  study  of  the  herbarium  specimens  obviously  will  facilitate  the 
identifying  of  the  thousands  of  plates  jirepared  under  the  direction 
of  Mutis.  According  to  a  count  made  at  the  Botanical  Garden  in 
1882  there  are  6,701  drawings  and  paintings.  In  many  instances 
there  are  two  draiN-ings  and  one  painting  of  a  single  plant,  Mutis’ 
intention  having  been  apparently  to  deposit  drawings  at  both  Bogota 
and  Madrid.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
different  species  represented;  possibly  there  are  as  many  as  2, .500. 
As  already  noted,  Triana  grouped  these  plates  according  to  families 
and  prepared  an  index  to  them.  He  attempted  to  assign  specific 
names  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  them,  however. 

The  nature  of  the  recent  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  Mutis 
herbarium  seems  worth  recording  here.  We  transferred  the  speci¬ 
mens  to  fresh  white  jiaper  and  assigned  numbers  to  them,  attempting 
to  bring  together  under  one  number  sjiecimens  that  appeared  to  have 
come  from  a  single  individual  plant  or  to  have  been  collected  at  one 
time  from  different  plants  of  the  same  species,  so  that  these  numbers 
would  represent  what  a  “collection  number”  means  to  the  modern 
botanist.  These  numbers  run  from  1  to  5, .591.  Where  the  material 
was  sufficiently  ample  for  division,  a  set  of  duplicates  was  put  aside 
for  the  United  States  National  Herbarium.  The  work  of  identifying 
these  is  now  going  forward,  specialists  at  other  institutions  generously 
cooperating  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Museum. 
Reports  are  being  made  to  the  Madrid  Botanical  Garden,  and  one 
complete  set  of  the  Mutis  collection  is  there  being  arranged  according 
to  family,  genus,  and  species.  Next,  efforts  will  be  made  to  identify 
the  plates  by  comparison  with  the  named  specimens,  without  doubt 
a  difficult  task. 

Beyond  that  stage  there  are  hopes  rather  than  definite  plans.  An 
ideal  well  worth  striving  for  would  be  the  publication  of  a  Flora  of 
Colombia,  similar  to  Martins’  Flora  Brasiliensis,  illustrated  with 
Mutis’  drawings  and  iiaintings,  with  all  species  known  to-day 
described  in  full,  the  descriptions  accompanied  by  notes  as  to  the  uses 
and  local  names  of  the  plants.  Thus  would  be  fulfdled  Mutis’ 
eighteenth  century  dream. 


CITY  GOVERNMENT 
IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CAPITALS 


By  fTos6  Tercero 
Pan  American  Union  Staff 

TO  jrain  a  porspoctive  on  the  transformations  that  have  taken  place 
durinfr  the  course  of  the  years  both  in  the  juridical  theor\"  and  in 
the  administrative  structure  of  city  government  in  some  of  the  capital 
cities  of  Spanish  America,  it  is  necessar>'  to  trace  briefly  the  {jenesis 
of  the  local  bodies  or  units  of  authority  established  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  Roman  law. 

Duriiifr  the  first  {)eriod  of  Roman  expansion,  the  concpierors  "ener- 
ally  reduced  to  slavery'  the  peoples  they  vanquished.  However,  if 
the  coiKjuerors  had  not  met  with  «;reat  resistance  and  the  people  were 
willin*!  t(*  submit  to  the  new  order,  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to 
keep  part  of  their  property  and  to  enjoy  a  few  rights,  although  their 
independence  was  completely  abolished. 

At  a  later  period  the  Romans  began  to  grant  the  dwellers  of  con¬ 
quered  cities  and  townships  certain  citizenship  rights,  first  the  jun 
nufragii  (the  right  to  vote),  then  thejux  connubium  (the  right  to  enter 
into  a  lawful  marriage  as  distinguished  from  the  inferior  marriage  of 
“concubinage”),  «mtil  finally  they  were  granted  all  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  Roman  citizens. 

During  the  Empire,  particularly  while  the  Julian  law  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  was  in  effect,  there  existed  localities,  called /om  and  concilia- 
bula,  subsequently  made  independent  cities  with  the  name  of  fora, 
which  had  the  right  of  self-administration.  Their  inhabitants  were 
granted  citizenship  rights  in  the  Empire,  in  return  for  which  they 
were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  income  (mutiera)  of  the  State  and 
to  render  military  service.  Hence  the  names  miinicipes  and  municipia 
given  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  cities,  respectively.  Thus,  the 
Roman  municipalities  were  characterized  by  the  Roman  citizenship 
of  their  inhabitants  and  by  their  local  administrative  autonomy  in 
such  matters  as  internal  government,  ])olice  powers,  and  local  courts 
of  justice.  The  functions  of  government  were  exercised  by  a  council, 
a  senate,  and  various  individual  magistrates,  all  elected  every  year; 
all  laws  and  regulations,  too,  were  locally  enacted  and  enforced,  pro¬ 
viding  they  were  not  opposed  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  people 
and  senate  of  Rome. 

This  admirable  system  flourished  until  toward  the  end  of  the  Em- 
l)ire,  when  the  centralization  effected  under  Constantine  slowly  ab- 
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sorbed  most  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  municipalities 
throughout  the  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  of  its 
Provinces,  Iberia  (Spain,  Portugal,  and  southwestern  France),  where 
the  institution  preserved  and  developed  its  autonomous  character 
during  the  Visigothic  invasion  and  the  Arabic  domination,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  jiersisted  in  medieval  and  united  Spain. 

The  town  council  or  ai/uuUimienio,  as  the  institution  became  known 
in  later  years  in  Spain,  was  transplanted  by  the  mother  country  to 
her  colonies  in  the  New  World  where  the  founding  of  new  cities  was 
marked  by  the  institution  of  cabiUoft  (municipal  councils)  which,  if 
they  did  not  have  the  splendor  of  the  ayuntamientoft  in  Spain  or  the 
healthy  freedom  of  the  more  or  less  autonomous  towns  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  were  nevertheless  the  only  colonial  institutions  in  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  took  direct  part,  appointing  lesser  judges, 
organizing  local  police,  stimulating  city  growth,  and  guarding  the 
general  welfare,  often  opposing  their  own  force  and  authority  against 
despotic  governors,  grandees,  or  agents  of  the  Crown  whenever  these 
attempted  to  violate  their  autonomy  or  to  encroach  upon  their  ancient 
prerogatives. 

Many  students  of  this  little-known  phase  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
agree  that  the  eabildos  were  without  doubt  the  best  feature  of  the 
system  implanted  by  the  mother  country.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cabildon  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  various  colonies,  subject  naturally 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  through  viceroys,  adelaniados,  inquisi¬ 
tors,  etc.,  the  cnbildos  functioned  with  complete  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  and  represented  a  very  notable  exception  to  the  general 
policy  adopted  and  pursued  by  Spain  in  the  colonies.  The  pro¬ 
nounced  civic  consciousness  to  be  fo\ind  at  the  jiresent  time  in  many 
Latin  American  cities  can  be  easily  ex])lained  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a  heritage  of  tradition  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurA'.  They  were  the  nu¬ 
clei  of  learning  and  culture,  becoming  later  centers  of  revolutionarv 
activity  when  the  struggle  for  independence  began  throughout  the 
Spanish  Empire  in  America.  The  task  of  the  young  nations  in  the 
trying  jieriod  of  transition  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  had 
it  not  been  for  the  strong  and  well-defined  character  of  the  cabddos. 
The  long  and  difficult  years  that  followed  independence  would  have 
been  even  more  chaotic  but  for  them,  since  they  were  the  natural 
point  around  which  the  organization  of  the  local,  provincial,  and 
national  government  of  the  new  nations  began  to  crystallize. 

In  the  various  constitutions  adopted  at  that  time  the  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  organization  of  the  cabildox  were  preserved  to  a  very  great 
degree.  In  some  countries  where  the  aim  of  p»)litical  thought  was  a 
central  republic,  the  cabildon  began  to  lose  their  autonomy  in  some 
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measure  when  the  offices  in  the  cabildoff  heeanie  appointive  instead 
of  elective,  as  had  also  hapjiened  in  some  cases  throutrh  various  abuses. 
In  other  countries  the  adoption  of  the  federal  form  of  {jovernment 
along  the  lines  of  local  self-determination  enhanced  their  representa¬ 
tive  character.  Their  development  down  to  the  jiresent  has  varied 
according  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  different  nations.  In  one  im¬ 
portant  point  the  cabildoft  or  aipuitamientoH  differ  from  city  and  town 
government  in  the  I’nitcd  States,  in  that  they  do  not  have  individual 
charters  hut  function  according  to  a  uniform  pattern  which  sets  forth 
their  prerogatives,  duties,  and  meth(*d  of  administration.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  local  ordinances  and  regulations  remain,  however,  a 
matter  of  local  decision,  always  provided  that  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  nation,  or  with  the  indispensable  continuity  of 
the  thi’ce  fields  of  |)uhlic  interest,  namely,  the  local,  the  provincial  or 
state,  and  the  national.  Another  interesting  feature  of  present-day 
municipalities  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  nations  is  the  fact  that 
foreigners  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  local  affairs,  provided 
they  fulfill  certain  requisites  established  by  law.  This  is  merely  the 
o])eration  in  these  municipalities  of  the  old  Homan  theorx'  that  resi¬ 
dence  is  as  strong  a  factor  in  the  life  of  communities  as  citizenship, 
jiarticularly  in  the  administrative  aspects  of  local  affairs. 

From  the  day  of  their  emancipation,  two  all-important  factors 
have  been  working  in  some  nations  which  tend  to  modify  local  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  national  capitals.  The  first  is  of  a  constitutional 
nature  and  arises  from  the  seeming  incompatibility  in  the  existence 
of  national  authorities  and  a  wholly  independent  and  totally  auton¬ 
omous  local  government  within  the  confines  of  the  same  city.  The 
origin  of  the  theory  responsible  for  this  situation  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  which  the  constitutions 
of  the  Latin  American  nations,  as  is  well  known,  were  modeled  to  a 
very  considerable  degree.  Some  constitutions  followed  very  closely 
the  theory  that  the  conduct  of  local  government  in  the  national 
capital  belongs  to  Congress  and  the  national  executive,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  capacities,  and  that  there  should  be  no  coexisting  legislative 
or  executive  city  authorities.  Thus  we  find  city  governments  in 
some  capitals  that  have  changed  from  an  elective  cabUdo  to  a  wholly 
appointive  body,  as  in  Managua.  A  variation  of  this  theory  consists 
in  the  preservation  of  an  administrative  corporate  body  or  council, 
elected  by  the  people,  but  presided  over  by  an  executive  authority 
(mayor)  appointed  by  the  national  executive,  to  avoid,  as  a  French 
President  once  put  it,  having  the  jiresident  of  the  nation  a  mere 
guest  of  the  executive  of  the  capital.  In  some  countries,  notably  in 
Mexico  until  1929,  the  autonomous  character  of  the  old  cabildo  was 
preserved  in  its  entirety  in  the  national  capital,  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  being  elected  by  the  jieople.  The  fundamental 
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(lifTerence,  howev'cr,  to  be  found  between  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  capitals  of  the  American  Republic  lies  in  the 
status  of  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  latter,  have  not  been  deprived  of 
the  exercise  of  their  electoral  rights  as  regards  national  «;overnment. 
In  this  point  we  find  a<;ain  the  Roman  theory  of  the  municipality, 
whose  residents  were  citizens  of  the  Kmpire.  It  may  be  noted  that 
a  decided  movement  toward  the  restoration  of  full  citizenship  rights 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  especially 
apparent  in  later  years,  at  least  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  District. 

The  second  factor  lies  in  the  intricate  and  complex  problem  created 
by  the  unavoidable  growth  of  modern  cities  and  the  resultant  con¬ 
gestion  of  population,  encroachment  u])on  neighboring  cities,  and 
the  fusion  of  all  these  communities  and  the  capital  into  one  great 
unit  or  metropolitan  district.  The  same  problem  has  been  felt  the 
world  over,  particularly  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  science  of  government,  which  redefines  many 
of  the  old  juridical  concepts  and  seeks  to  free  them  of  legalistic  sub¬ 
tleties  in  order  to  cope  more  efiiciently  with  the  problems  confronting 
the  modern  city. 

This  aspect  of  the  question,  naturally,  presented  itself  earliest  and 
most  sharply  in  the  larger  Spanish  American  cities,  notably  Buenos 
Aires,  Mexico  City,  and  Ilabana,  the  national  capitals  of  Argentina, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba,  respectively.  The  forms  of  city  government  ex¬ 
isting  at  present  in  those  and  in  some  of  the  other  capitals  represent 
individual  solutions  worked  out  by  these  cities  to  the  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  action  of  the  two  factors,  one  political,  the  other  physical, 
discussed  above.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limitations  of 
length  and  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
these  forms  of  municipal  government.  The  brief  descriptions  offered, 
together  with  the  short  bibliography  inserted  at  the  end  of  these 
pages,  may  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  any  one  desirous  of  making 
a  more  extended  study  of  the  matter. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina  (population,  11,660,000), 
was  founded  in  1.580;  its  present  population  is  3,109,946. 

The  colonial  cabildo  form  of  city  government  continued  after  the 
country  had  gained  its  independence  until  1820,  when  a  “provincial” 
government  was  established  in  Buenos  Aires.  Subsequently,  a  series 
of  changes  and  restorations  occurred,  during  which  Buenos  Aires 
experienced  municipal  government ;  government  by  a  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  (similar  to  that 
of  the  District  of  Columbia);  again  a  municipal  government  elected  by 
a  restricted  electorate;  and  finally  the  present  form  of  elective-ap¬ 
pointive  government,  which  has  been  functioning  since  1918,  and 
which  consists  of  a  deliberating  council  (concejo  deliberante)  of  30 


inembers  elected  by  the  ])e()i)le,  and  an  executive  ofTicer  {Intendeute) 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  principle  of  constitutional  order  referred  to  above  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  appointment  of  the  intendeute  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  intendeute  is  in  reality  the  person  to  whom  the  President 
delefrates  his  functions  as  executive  of  the  seat  of  the  National  (lov- 
ernment.  His  powers  include:  Administrative  authority  over  the 
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machinery  of  municipal  jjovernment;  jiolice  power  over  jnddic  serv¬ 
ices,  ])uhlic  order,  and  matters  of  public  domain;  financial  authority 
for  the  disbursement  of  public  funds  and  the  negotiation  of  loans  and 
contracts;  ((uasi-legislative  authority  for  the  issuance  of  internal, 
police,  and  general  regulations;  and  executive  authority  for  the 
])romulgation,  sanction,  and  execution  of  ordinances  and  regulations, 
the  collection  of  taxes,  and  other  functions  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  deliberating  council  is  what  may  he  called  a  corporate  coni])- 
troller  of  the  intendeute.  The  relationship  between  the  two  branches 
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of  the  city  government  is  rcgulateti  by  a  system  of  checks  ami  l)alances 
reminiscent  of  those  found  in  the  ('onstitution  of  tiie  United  States 
to  regulate  the  functions  of  the  three  Federal  branches.  The  council 
has  ])o\ver  of  initiative  in  all  matters  ])ertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  although  legislation  is  enacted  by  Uongress.  Its  financial  power 
is  threefold — jireparation  of  the  city  budget,  determination  of  sources 
of  revenue  and  amount  and  form  of  taxation,  and  negotiation,  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  intendente,  of  loans  and  contracts  for 
services.  Under  its  <|uasi-legislative  authority,  the  council  enacts 
ordinances  and  other  binding  decisions.  Finally,  In  virtue  of  its 
administrative  powers,  the  council  approves  or  rejects  appointments 
of  the  intendente,  and  appoints  special  commissions  of  investigation 
of  city  affairs. 

The  intendente  may  veto  the  ordinances  and  decisions  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  council  in  turn  may  ask  the  President,  showing  cause  for 
its  recjuest,  to  remove  the  intendente  and  make  a  new  appointment. 
The  council,  likewise,  examines,  approves,  or  rejects  the  accounts  of 
the  intendente.  When  the  office  of  the  intendente  is  vacant,  the 
chairman  of  the  council  takes  over  his  duties  until  the  President 
designates  and  the  Senate  a])proves  a  new  appointee. 

Prior  to  1917  the  council  was  chosen  by  a  restricted  electorate 
(taxpayers  and  other  specified  voters),  but  at  present  it  is  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  following  the  system  of  proportional  representation 
or  minority  representation.  The  total  number  of  registered  voters 
is  divided  by  30  (the  numher  of  councilmen),  and  the  result  is  the 
electoral  quotient  needed  to  elect  one  councilman.  After  the  election 
each  political  party  is  represented  by  as  many  councilmen  as  electoral 
quotients  polled.  To  illustrate:  Total  registered  vote,  3,000,000. 
Divided  by  30,  the  electoral  quotient  is  10,000  votes.  Party  “A” 
polls  120,000  votes,  or  12  electoral  quotients,  therefore  elects  12 
councilmen.  Party  “B”  polls  00,000  votes  and  elects  6  councilmen. 
And  so  on,  down  to  Party  “X”,  which  polls  10,000  and  is  represented 
by  one  councilman.  Thus,  the  council  is  truly  re[)resentative  of  all 
parties.  The  system  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  alive  the 
interests  of  the  voters  and  in  doing  away  with  the  “futility  complex” 
so  generally  found  among  voters  of  minority  jiarties  who  stay  awa}' 
from  the  polls  rather  than  throw  away  their  votes  to  swell  the  totals 
of  candidates  they  would  not  normally  support.  Foreigners  in  Buenos 
Aires,  if  fulfilling  certain  requisites  of  residence,  may  vote  and  he 
elected  like  ordinary  citizens. 

Mexico  City,  with  a  population  of  1,229,576,  is  the  capital  of  a 
nation  of  16,527,776  inhabitants.  Founded  in  1524,  thrice  an  im¬ 
perial  capital,  seat  of  the  viceregal  court  of  New  Spain,  capital  of  a 
free  nation,  Mexico  (Tty  has  had  a  colorful  and  picturesiiuc  life. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes  the  mbihio  form  of  government 
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persistod  for  centuries  practically  unchanjred  until  1928,  when  a 
radical  transformation  took  place,  almost  overnight,  hut  without 
disorganization  or  administrative  chaos. 

At  the  end  of  1928  we  find  Me.xico  City,  the  capital  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  Federal  District,  which  comprises  17  wholly  autonomous 
and  independent  municipalities,  a  large,  populous  municipality  in  its 
own  right,  with  three  separate  governmental  bodies — the  Federal, 
the  District,  and  the  Ayuntamiento  (municipal  government).  The 
problem  confronting  the  legislator  was  decidedly  physical,  rather  than 
constitutional.  The  city  had  almost  doubled  its  population  in  a 
decade;  it  had  overflowed  its  limits  and  encroached  upon  the  neigh¬ 
boring  municipalities.  There  was  a  maze  of  jurisdictional  conflicts, 
trijilication  of  ta.xes,  a  tangled  network  of  public  services,  sanitation 
and  food  regulations,  municipal  ordinances,  and  traffic  rules. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  situation  on  the  administration  of  the 
interests  of  more  than  a  million  souls  was  self-evident. 

In  tackling  the  urban  and  the  constitutional  problems,  the  Federal 
Congress  in  a  bold  move  suppressed  the  municipalities,  did  awaj’ 
with  the  district  government,  and  merged  the  component  parts  of 
the  Federal  District  into  a  single  unit,  intrusting  its  administration 
to  the  Federal  Hxecutive  and  the  Federal  Congress.  The  result  was 
a  totally  new  form  of  city  government  of  striking  simplicity  and  com- 
jiactness.  A  new  executive  establishment  was  created,  akin  to  a 
government  department,  under  the  name  of  Department  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District.  Its  head,  with  the  title  of  Chief,  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  17  municipalities  became  delega- 
cioneK,  or  component  divisions  of  the  Central  Department.  The 
Chief,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  appoints  and  removes  the 
heads  of  each  delegaclon.  A  system  of  appointment,  similar  to  the 
civil  service  in  the  Ignited  States,  provides  for  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  for  all  positions.  Since  Congress  is  the  legislative  body  for 
the  District,  whose  inhabitants  e.xercise  full  electoral  rights,  the 
problem  of  “taxation  without  representation”  no  longer  exists.  But 
in  the  desire  to  manage  the  district’s  affairs  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner,  the  legislators  devised  a  new  way  of  giving  its  inhabitants  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  conduct  of  the  district  government  by  creating 
advisory  councils  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  city.  To  this  effect  organizations  in  the  different  spheres  of 
activity  are  given  the  right  of  designating  the  membership  of  the 
councils.  Thus,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  associations  of 
small  merchants  who  are  not  members  of  the  chambers,  the  chambers 
of  industry,  the  associations  of  small  industrialists,  the  associations 
of  real  estate  owners,  the  associations  of  tenants  or  rent  payers,  the 
associations  of  farmers  and  agriculturists,  the  professional  associ¬ 
ations  of  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  etc.,  the  associations  of  public 
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aiul  private  einployc'es,  the  labor  orj'anizations,  aiul  women’s  in¬ 
terests  thronjrh  the  Association  ol‘  Mothers,  desi»;nate  from  amonj: 
their  own  members  the  ])ersons  who  are  to  represent  them  in  the 
councils.  All  foreign  interests,  are  of  course,  fjiven  rej)resentation 
throii>rh  their  respective  organizations.  It  will  be  api)arent  even  to 
the  casual  observer  that  this  system,  besides  jivin';  organized 
public  opinion  a  voice  in  city  alfairs,  promotes  a  spirit  of  association 
and  of  civic  and  group  consciousness.  The  law  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  associations  that  may  participate  in  the  advisory  council; 
it  merely  establishes  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  importance  and  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  group  a  minimum  of  100  members  and  a  year  of  con¬ 
tinued  chartered  e.xistence. 


P.VL.VCIO  DEL  AYCXT.VMIEXTO  (CITY  HALL),  MEXICO  CITY 

For  nearly  four  centuries  this  site  lias  lieen  tlie  seat  of  the  inunici|ial  ttovernnient.  Tlie  present  structure 
dates  from  17at-1724  with  the  esception  of  the  third  story  and  lertain  colonial  decorations,  which  were 
addeil  in  I'JOU. 


The  councils  jiropose  amendments  and  reforms  to  existing  legis¬ 
lation  and  administrative  regulations,  or  suggest  new  legislation; 
study  and  indorse  or  reject  the  annual  budget  prepared  by  the 
department;  inspect  all  public  services;  and  examine  the  accounts 
rendered  annually  by  the  department. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  new  form  of  city  government,  the 
progress  achieved  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid  and  the  expectations 
of  the  legislators  have  been  more  than  surpassed.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  has  characterized  the  relations  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  people  through  their  counselors,  up  to  the  present  time, 
seems  to  guarantee  an  orderly  advance  in  efficient  city  government. 
At  the  end  of  1928  the  cost  of  government  under  the  old  system 
represented  an  expenditure  of  more  than  15,000,000  pesos,  and  the 
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expenditure  for  public  services  amounted  to  over  17,000,000  pesos. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  new  department,  appro.xiniate 
figures  for  the  year  1930  were:  C’ost  of  government,  11,000,000  pesos, 
a  saving  of  almost  25  per  cent;  expenditure  for  all  public  services, 
25,000,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  many  taxes  were  abolished  and  that  the  police 
force  was  completely  reorganized  and  enlarged. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  the  city 
governments  of  the  other  Spanish  American  capitals.  However, 
those  that  have  not  been  mentioned  in  detail  can  he  grouped  as 
follows ; 

(iorernment  consisti ii<j  of  an  elective  council  and  an  appointed  inten- 
dente  (mayor),  similar  in  form  to  the  “  Jiuenos  Aires  system”:  Asuncion, 
Paraguay;  Bogota,  Colombia;  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Guatemala, 
Guatemala;  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Panama,  Panama;  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica;  San  Salvador,  P>1  Salvador;  and  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

central  or  national  district  created  by  meryiny  neiyhboriny  munici¬ 
palities:  Hahana,  Cuba,  government  vested  in  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  Managua,  Nicaragua,  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  (District  of  Columbia  system). 

Autonomous  elective  yorernment:  Lima,  Peru;  Montevideo,  Uruguaj'. 
Following  the  uniciue  corporate  system  of  government  that  is  a 
feature  of  constitutional  law  in  Uruguay,  Montevideo  is  managed  hy 
a  council  elected  by  the  people  according  to  the  system  of  proportional 
representation  or  electoral  quotient.  There  is  no  separate  executive 
authority. 

In  various  countries  where  the  urban  problem  is  becoming  more 
acute,  substantial  changes  are.  being  contemplated  at  present.  In 
some  of  the  larger  capitals,  the  ‘^municipalization”  or  city  ownership 
and  management  of  some  public  services,  so  successfully  applied  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  world,  is  receiving  serious  consideration. 
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EL  SALVADOR 


By  Lilly  de  Joxgh  Osboune 

THK  first  land  in  America  on  which  Columbus  set  foot  was  the 
island  of  Guanahani,  helonpni'  to  the  group  of  the  Bahamas,  or 
Lacaya  Islands.  It  was  immediately  named  “San  Salvador”  by  the 
Spanish  discoverers.  This  San  Salvador  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  Kejmhlic  of  El  Salvador,  situated  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  a  country  that  covers  13,176 
square  miles  and  has  1,460,000  inhabitants,  thus  making  it  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world. 

In  common  with  its  four  sister  Republics  of  Central  America,  it 
has  a  brilliant  prehistoric  background,  and  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  Spanish  colonial  history,  besides  a  century  of  independent  life. 
Recently  it  has  made  modern  progress  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
standing  on  its  own  small,  sturdy  legs,  and  is  quite  capable  of  holding 
its  place  as  an  indeiiendent  Republic  amongst  the  civilized  nations  of 
to-day. 

Other  points  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  Central  America  are  the 
Spanish  language,  although  this  is  not  the  only  one  spoken  in  the 
country.  Almost  everyone  in  the  upper  classes  speaks  English,  and  a 
great  many  at  least  one  or  more  other  languages,  with  perhaps  a 
preference  for  French.  Catholicism  is  the  principal  religion  through¬ 
out  the  country,  hut  various  Protestant  denominations  have  churches 
in  El  Salvador  and  are  at  lihertwHo  practice  their  beliefs.  Many 
people  of  other  denominations  live  peacefully  in^^the  country  and  do  as 
they  wish  about  their  ideas. 

After  the  above  has  been  summed  up,  all  similarity  between  the  five 
republics  ceases,  each  having  an  individuality  quite  its  own.  The 
difference  results  from  the  fact  that  not  all  were  populated  by  the 
same  Indian  races,  and  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  various  parts 
of  Central  America  were  not  always  of  the  same  degree  of  culture  and, 
moreover,  came  from  difl’erent  parts  of  Spain.  Naturally,  the  climate 
and  soil  are  a  factor  in  this  situation.  Furthermore,  El  Salvador 
has  been  the  highway  of  migrations  from  the  north  and  south  and 
although  few  remained  long  on  this  earthiiuake-shaken  ground,  all 
left  their  imprint  on  this  country. 

HISTORY 


The  remains  of  the  archaic  civilization  are  plentiful.  Crudely  made 
figurines,  vessels,  and  all  sorts  of  primitive  pottery  are  frequently 
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unearthed;  they  hear  a  close  adinity  with  those  of  this  period  found  in 
(luatemala  and  Mexico. 

The  fircat  Maya  race  als»)  paused  hriefly  in  this  country,  althou"h 
not  at  its  greatest  intellectual  and  artistic  ])eak,  hut  sometime  before 
and  just  after  the  Old  Empire  period  at  Copan,  just  over  the  border  in 
Honduras.  Well-defined  pottery  of  Maya  tyi)es  is  to  he  found  all 
over  the  republic,  beautiful  jars  and  bowls  in  low  and  high  relief — 
painted  ware  of  a  high  artistic  value.  The  ruins  belonging  to  the 
Maya  culture  are  very  simple,  compared  to  others  in  Guatemala  and 
Honduras;  those  around  and  in  Lake  Giiija  and  in  Chalchuapa  are 
of  this  period  of  Indian  history. 

The  Toltecs,  coming  from  Mexico,  settled  here  many  centuries 
before  the  Spanish  invasion.  Another  more  recent  immigration  is 
mentioned  in  histoiy:  King  Ahuitzol  of  Mexico  sent  emissaries  in  the 
year  1486  to  spy  out  the  lay  of  the  land  so  as  to  send  an  army  later  on. 
These  men  came  disguised  as  merchants  and  settled  in  the  country-. 
The  Mexican  followers  who  came  in  the  train  of  Alvarado’s  army 
found  to  their  surprise  Indians  who  could  speak  their  own  language 
living  in  Cuscatlan.  Most  of  the  Cuscatlan,  or  Salvadorean,  Indians 
are  descendants  of  the  Pipil  or  Nahuatl  Indians.  They  are  ([uite 
different  from  the  descendants  of  the  Maya  Indians  in  Guatemala  and 
the  Lencas  and  Chontales,  who  populated  a  large  extent  of  territory' 
to  the  south,  now  included  in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Chaparrestifpie  nation. 

The  Quclepa  ruins,  situated  in  the  present  Department  of  San 
Miguel,  belonged  to  the  Lenca  Indians.  Those  near  San  Salvador, 
called  Sihuatan,  belonged  to  the  Nahuatl;  they  bear  a  close  similarity 
to  those  in  Mexico,  which  are  on  a  much  larger  scale  but  have  the 
same  sort  of  ball  court  and  pyramids  so  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
building.  Intriguing  bowlders  have  been  found  in  many  i)laces  in 
Salvador,  their  surfaces  covered  with  strange  pictographs;  what 
people  engraved  them?  What  they  are  supposed  to  represent  and 
how  old  they  are  still  are  unsolved  puzzles.  Ruins  and  artifacts  have 
been  unearthed  from  under  many  feet  of  ashes  and  thick  lava  flows, 
often  centuries  old,  bearing  mute  testimony  to  the  tragedy  which 
befell  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged. 

In  1524  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  Spanish  followei-s  and  Indian 
allies,  arrived  to  conquer  Cuscatlan.  The  Indians  treated  the 
Spaniards  with  courtesy,  but  the  latter  responded  with  the  usual  mal¬ 
treatment;  this  peaceful  state,  therefore,  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
The  Indians  who  could  hide  in  the  hills  did  so,  while  the  captured 
ones  were  branded  and  taken  as  slaves  in  chain  gangs  to  Guatemala. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  by  Alvarado  in  1525,  which  proved 
more  successful.  The  first  Spanish  town  was  then  founded,  with 
Diego  de  Holguin  as  its  first  mayor,  although  it  was  not  until  1528 
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that  it  was  in  full  running  order  and  functioning:  properly.  The 
Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  its  site,  in  what  was  called  “La 
Bermuda,”  and  soon  decided  to  move  tlieir  town  to  the  “Valley  of  the 
Hammocks”  {Valle  de  lax  Ilamacas),  so-called  because  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  felt  there.  This  is  the  site  on  which  the  present  city  of 
San  Salvador  is  built.  In  the  year  1545  King  Charles  V  granted  the 
town  by  royal  decree  the  privilege  of  being  called  City — Ciudad  de  San 
Sal  radar. 

The  conquistadores  who  came  from  Guatemala  with  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  were  not  the  fii’st  white  people  to  enter  what  is  now  the 
territorj’  of  El  Salvador.  Spaniards  led  by  Gil  Gonzales  Davila  came 


rhotocritph  by  Anibal  Salazar 


SAN  MKH  KI.  VOl.C'ANO 


At  the  foot  of  this  volcano  a  flehl  of  hene<|uen,  or  sisal,  is  cultivated  on  the  site  of  a  |ire-t'oIuiiil>ian 

fortification. 


from  the  south  in  1522,  accompanied  by  Andres  Nino,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  Martin  Estet,  an  agent  of  that  very 
unpleasant  man  Pedrarias  Davila,  also  came  from  this  direction  and 
tried  his  best,  but  with  no  success,  to  capture  San  Salvador  verj* 
early  in  its  historj". 

During  the  whole  of  the  S|)anish  colonial  administration,  which 
lasted  until  1821,  the  two  Provinces  of  San  Salvador  and  Sonsonate 
were  ruled  from  the  cajutal  of  Guatemala,  where  the  Captain  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  (^aptaincy  of  Guatemala  had  his  headquarters.  The  early 
colonial  regime  was  mainly  distinguished  for  its  very  active  religious 
propaganda  among  the  Indians;  many  churches  and  convents  were 
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huilt.  All  eflorts  wore  diroctod  toward  frottiiif:  treasure  in  the  name 
of  the  kinjr  and  f(*r  personal  jrain.  Lands  were  oecui)ied  hv  the 
settlers  rejrardless  of  their  Indian  owners,  who  were  either  taken  over 
to*work  as  slaves  on  their  own  lands  or  sent  as  such  elsewhere.  An 
active  commerce  was  maintained  with  the  mother  country;  the 
Province  of  San  Salvador,  situated  as  it  was  on  the  highway  whieh 
led  down  to  Nicaraguan  and  C'osta  Rican  ports,  where  the  Spanish 
galleons  arrived  every  so  often  with  merchandise  from  the  mother 
country,  was  the  scene  of  much  hustling  and  hustling,  either  hv  south¬ 
ward-hound  traders  or  those  coming  north  with  new  wares. 

The  second  half  of  the  colonial  regime  is  (piite  another  story. 
Social  life  in  the  Sj)anish  towns  was  very  pleasant ;  many  solid  houses 
with  good  furniture  and  with  beautiful  and  artistic  objects  provided 
eomfortahle  homes  for  the  cultured  classes.  There  were  good  schools, 
although  the  majority  of  the  well-to-do  class  sent  their  children  to 
(luatemala  to  he  educated  at  ])rei)aratory  schools  and  at  the  l^niversity 
of  San  Carlos  Borromeo.  Soon  San  Salvador  grew  into  a  pleasant 
city  having  a  gay  social  life  and  many  ])olitical  activities,  with  a  class 
of  men  who  were  developing  independent  thoughts  from  those  held 
by  the  officials  sent  out  from  S])ain. 

Amongst  these  was  Padre  Jose  M atlas  Delgado,'  who  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  (iuatemala.  He  was  the  first  to  promulgate  the 
idea  of  independence  from  Spain  in  1811.  This  first  effort  was  not 
successful,  and  independence  was  not  proclaimed  until  that  memorable 
15th  of  September,  1821,  on  which  San  Salvador,  together  with  the 
other  Provinces  in  C\Mitral  America,  separated  for  all  time  from  the 
mother  country.  Padre  Delgado  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in 
])reventing  San  Salvador  from  adhering  to  the  so-called  Plan  de 
Igmia,  according  to  which  Iturhide  wanted  to  have  the  Central 
American  countries  anne.xed  to  Me.xico. 

Padre  Delgado  is  buried  in  the  church  of  El  Rosario  in  San  Salvador 
City,  and  in  the  square  in  front  of  this  church  a  bronze  monument 
commemorates  the  deeds  of  this  churchly  knight.  An  old  tower 
outside  the  church  of  La  Merced  in  the  same  eity  is  all  that  is  left  of 
the  ])lace  from  which  the  hells  rang  out  the  first  cry  of  inde])endence 
from  Spain  in  1811. 

Another  great  Salvadorean  was  Padre  Simeon  Canas,  who  also 
attended  the  famous  Constitutional  Assembly  in  (luatemala  in  1823, 
and  through  his  endeavors  succeeded  in  getting  slavery  abolished  in 
Ontral  America.  Another  whose  name  is  worthy  of  mention  is 
(leneral  Jose  Arce  who,  as  eommander  in  chief  of  Salvadorean  forces, 
defended  his  country  against  those  sent  from  Mexico  by  Iturhide. 
He  was  exiled  for  a  time  in  the  United  States,  then  recalled  to  his 
country  to  he  made  the  first  President  of  the  Federal  States  of  Central 
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The  eatheilral,  friintini;  on  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  is  a  mcMlern  structure,  havitift  Iwen  coniiuenieil  in  1S81  and 
consecratetl  seven  years  later. 

A  Central  American  I'nion  has  been  discussed  in  the  Five  Sister 
Kepuhlics  ever  since  1S21;  many  citizens  have  worked  for  it  in  one 
way  or  another  durinj;  the  last  century,  hut  without  lastinjr  success. 
Tentative  unions  of  some  of  the  countries  have  been  made,  like  those 
in  1885  and  in  1921. 

Duriiif;  colonial  and  republican  refrimes  the  Indians  have  had  a 
hard  time.  The  mortality  rate  has  been  very  high  because  of  forced 
labor,  disastrous  battles  fought  with  the  compierors,  and  fatal 
diseases  brought  in  by  the  white  men.  The  Indians  soon  became  a 
negligible  factor,  so  much  so  that  now  there  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  who  are  true  Indians. 
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America.  Not  being  very  successful  because  of  factional  strife, 
he  resigned  and  then  was  exiled  to  Mexico. 

The  ProrindaK  Unidas  de  Centro  America  after  their  inde])endence 
])assed  through  many  vicissitudes  with  social  and  political  problems 
of  one  sort  and  another;  reorganization  in  their  new  state  presented 
many  difficulties.  El  Salvador  did  not  have  a  constitution  until 
1841 ;  by  a  decree  in  1859  it  finally  became  the  Independent  and  Free 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  {Republicu  Libre,  Soberana  e  Independiente 
de  El  Salrador). 
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To  sum  up  the  foropoing:  The  present  Republic  of  El  Salvador 
consists  of  what  in  pre-Columbian  times  was  the  territory  belonging 
to  Cuscatlan  and  Chaparrestique,  and  what  in  colonial  times  was 
the  Province  of  San  Salvador  and  that  of  Sonsonate,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  Independence  was  the  State  of  El  Salvador 
in  the  Federation  of  Central  American  States. 

.MODERN  EL  SALVADOR 

Life  in  the  whole  republic  centers  around  the  coffee  crop;  when 
the  price  of  coffee  is  high,  then  the  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  good 
humor  and  a  gay  spirit  prevails;  but  when  it  is  low,  then  it  is  quite 
another  storv — everybody  goes  about  his  business  with  a  long  face. 
Large  coffee  fincas  dot  the  whole  country.  The  best  coffee  comes 
from  those  situated  on  the  slopes  of  high  mountains  in  a  cool  climate. 
Here  the  coffee  pickers  have  their  baskets  strapped  to  their  bodies 
and  are  held  firndy  by  ropes,  so  that  the  coffee  on  these  steep  hill¬ 
sides  may  be  picked  with  safety.  The  coffee  fincas  are  beautiful 
places  whose  large  airy  houses  have,  lovely  gardens  and  all  the  modern 
comforts,  including  swimming  pools.  Lucky  estate  owners  live  on 
their  fincas  for  the  months  when  the  crop  is  being  picked  and  made 
ready  for  e.xport  (November  to  March).  After  the  crop  is  over, 
when  j)rices  are  good  for  this  staple  in  the  foreign  market  they  all 
take  a  trip  either  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States,  preferably  to 
Europe,  where  they  enjoy  life  in  the  gay  capitals,  and  return  in  time 
for  the  ne.xt  crop,  laden  with  Parisian  clothes,,  leaving, their  children 
at  English  or  French  schools.  Salvadoreans’ of  the  better  classes 
send  their  children  away  to  finish  their  schooling  in  two  or  more 
countries.  This  makes  Salvadorean  society  sound  very  cosmopolitan, 
many  of  the  youths  who  return  from  abroad  continuing  to  speak 
amongst  themselves  the  language  in  which  they  were  educated. 

Almost  anything  will  grow  in  a  country  which  has  such  varied 
attitudes  and  so  many  different  climates,  but  coffee  ranks  first  amongst 
the  crops.  Ilenequen  has  been  produced  on  a  large  scale  near  San 
Miguel;  large  tracts  of  land  are  planted  to  sugarcane  near  Sonsonate, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  refineries  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  is 
very  good.  Many  heads  of  cattle  graze  on  large  haciendas;  e.x- 
cellent  for  this  purpose  are  the  lands  around  Lake  Giiija,  where  the 
cattle  grow  fat  on  the  long  luscious  grass  growing  on  the  low  shores 
of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  Many  acres  of  land  are  planted 
yearly  to  corn,  a  very  necessary  crop,  since  it  forms  the  most  important 
item  in  the  daily  menu  of  the  people;  tortillas,  made  out  of  corn, 
frijolex  (black  beans),  and  coffee  will  keep  them  happy.  Rice  is 
also  cultivated  on  flat  bottom  lands  and  is  of  a  high  quality. 

Quantities  of  the  so-called  Bdlsamo  del  Peru  are  exported  yearly. 
It  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Salvadorean  nation  that  its  splendid 
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I'piier:  A  isroiip  of  coffee  inckers  on  a  large  planta¬ 
tion  near  Santa  Ana.  Coffee  is  the  chief  aKricnI- 
tiiral  iirwfuct  of  tlie  Republic.  Rieht:  .V 
f’anchiinalco  Indian  with  a  basket  of  pineapples 
for  market. 
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btilsajii  is  known  all  over  the  world  by  the  above  name,  when  in 
reality  it  is  nothin"  more  or  less  than  Bdhamo  de  El  Salvador.  It  is 
prown  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  La  Libertad  and 
Acajiitla,  known  as  Cottia  del  Bdlmmo.  The  trees,  which  grow  to 
a  large  size,  must  be  at  least  25  years  old  before  they  are  tapped. 
The  balsam  is  then  cooked  in  large  vessels  and  made  ready  for  e.xporta- 
tion  in  the  same  region  where  it  is  grown.  The  mistaken  name  comes 
supposedly  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  conqiiixtadorea,  who 
found  the  Indians  occupied  in  boiling  this  balsam  in  large  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels.  The  Indians,  when  asked  what  it  was,  said  “P/fm.” 
(Piru  in  Indian  means  the  earthenware  pot.)  The  Spaniards,  who 
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were  then  quite  obsessed  with  the  news  of  the  jjreat  treasures  found 
in  Peru,  immediately  converted  this  Pirn  into  Peru,  whence  they 
supposed  the  natives  had  orifrinally  broujjht  the  balsam,  and  this 
name  has  stuck  to  it  for  all  time.  This  balsam  is  a  splendid  medic¬ 
inal  product,  especially  the  kind  called  bdluamo  negro  (black  balsam). 

In  Spanish  colonial  times  the  cochineal  insect  and  indifio  crop  were 
sources  of  wealth,  but  neither  of  these  two  is  now  produced. 

Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  j;row  well — mangoes,  papayas,  citrus 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  huge  tomatoes,  pineapples,  and  avocados,  just  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  many  which  flourish  all  over  the  country. 

Frequent  earthquakes  have  destroyed  large  tracts  of  cultivated 
land;  lava  flows  have  obliterated  acres  of  coffee  trees.  This  can  well 
be  appreciated  on  the  sides  of  the  San  Salvador  volcano,  near  the  city, 
as  well  as  on  the  side  of  Izalco,  called  the  “Beacon  of  the  Pacific,” 
because  eveiy  few  minutes  it  throws  huge  burning  stones  and  lets 
them  drop  down  its  sides  with  a  deafening  roar,  shaking  the  handets 
situated  on  its  slopes.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  soul-satisfying  vol¬ 
canoes  1  have  ever  seen,  for  it  ])lays  true  to  form  and  will  roar  and 
])erform  any  time  in  the  most  spectacular  manner,  the  way  all  good 
volcanoes  are  supposed  to  do  in  everybody’s  imagination.  This 
volcano  has  been  formed  within  the  memoiy  of  the  last  generation, 
starting  from  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  and  suddenly  growing  to  its 
present  huge  proportion.  Lava  flows  are  a  weird  sight,  their  black 
glassy  surfaces  destitute  of  vegetation  for  at  least  a  hundred  years 
after  their  appearance;  vast  black  rocks  cover  what  has  been  a 
flourishing  green  field  and  an  active  village.  This  can  best  be  appre¬ 
ciated  near  the  San  Miguel  volcano,  where  lava  flows  of  different 
ej)ochs  clearly  show  the  j)eriods  of  different  stages  of  vegetation. 

A  few  factories  ])roduce  things  used  in  the  country,  but  most  of  the 
necessary  manufactured  articles  are  imported.  Shoes,  saddles,  ropes, 
hammocks,  saddlebags,  palm-leaf  hats,  clay  jars  and  other  household 
utensils  are  the  principal  manufactured  goods;  also  a  negligible  amount 
of  textiles  and  some  silk  scarfs  woven  on  hand  looms,  which  have  been 
(piite  successful  with  the  tourist  trade,  because  of  their  beautifully 
blended  colors  and  everlasting  qualities.  All  the  standard  brands  of 
groceries,  textiles,  and  hardware  from  Europe  and  the  I’nited  States 
can  be  bought  in  the  stores,  but  the  prices  are  high,  even  comi)ared 
to  those  in  other  Latin  American  countries,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  duties  are  higher.  The  duties  go  to  the  service  of  the  loan  made 
during  the  regime  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Quinones,  for  sanitation  and  paving 
the  streets  of  San  Salvador  with  asphalt. 

SAN  SALVADOR 

Because  of  its  well-paved  streets  this  city  ])resents  a  clean  and  tidy 
appearance;  it  has  many  beautiful  houses,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
many'  times  been  destroyed,  the  last  by  the  heavy'  earthquakes  of 
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1917.  It  is  a  marvel  that  anybody  has  had  the  courage  to  reconstruct 
at  all.  Most  of  the  better  houses  are  built  of  concrete  or  wood  to 
withstand  earthquakes.  None  of  the  churches  have  been  rebuilt 
with  any  of  the  beauty  with  which  they  were  built  in  Spanish  colonial 
times.  The  frecpient  destruction  is  also  to  blame  for  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  lovely  anticpie  furniture  and  artistic  things  which  belong 
to  that  period.  The  houses  are  furnished  in  (piite  modern  style, 
although  the  majority  of  them  are  still  built  on  the  old  patio  style  of 
architecture,  which  is  so  attractive  f(»r  the  tropical  or  semitropical 
climate  of  these  Central  American  countries.  Otherwise  they  are 
usually  of  the  “chalet”  type,  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens 


THE  XATIONAI.  PALACE,  SAN  SALVADOR 
In  this  fine  building  are  housed  the  national  legislature  as  well  astheoflites  of  theOoverninent  departments. 


containing  a  wealth  of  flowers — masses  of  scarlet  bougainvillea,  bright 
hibiscus,  poinsettia  trees  20  feet  high,  in  blossom  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  gardenias  on  huge  trees,  gladioli,  tuberoses,  and  hundreds 
«)f  othei-s  which  scent  the  heavy  midday  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

Several  open  squares  in  the  center  of  town,  the  Palace  building  with 
its  imposing  facade,  the  National  Theater,  four  banking  institutions 
housed  in  large  buildings,  many  shops  with  good  wdndow  displays, 
two  very  modern  hotels  with  all  comforts,  a  general  hospital,  a  very 
good  children’s  hospital  donated  by  a  wealthy  United  States  citizen, 
several  institutions  for  the  sick,  maimed,  and  incurable,  all  combine 
to  make  San  Salvador  an  iqi-to-date  city. 

:!.3  Hull.  3—  -I 
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Last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  mention  the  clubs  which  are  a  center 
for  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The  International  Club,  housed  in  a 
very  fine  buildinjr,  has  a  long  list  of  foreigners  amongst  its  members; 
the  Casino,  built  after  the  style  of  the  Alhambra,  is  the  center  of  the 
activities  of  Salvadorean  men;  the  Countiy^  Club  is  situated  in  a 
wonderful  location,  a  few  miles  from  the  citj'  on  a  well-paved  road. 
Its  clubhouse  is  of  concrete  with  huge  terraces  from  which  a  lovely 
view  can  be  obtained  of  the  distant  mountain  ranges  of  El  Salvador 
and  even  of  distant  Honduras.  This  club  has  the  best  golf  course 
in  C'entral  America,  as  well  as  tennis  courts  and  a  basket-ball  court. 


Photoientph  by  Aniliut  .^Iniar 
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TlieronstriKiion  of  lliis  hospital  in  IiH)2«as  nia<le  i>oss'file  f)y  a  f>eqiiest  of  the  Salvadorean  philanthro|iisl 
Josf  Kosales.  With  facilities  for  TtHljiatients.  theinstitutionranksasoneof  thel>est  in  Central  America. 


A  pleasant  crowd  congregates  in  the  afternoons  on  the  veranda  to 
sip  a  cup  of  tea  or  perhaps  take  a  nij)  of  something  a  wee  bit  stronger. 

The  International  C’lub  has  a  branch  at  La  Libertad  on  the  coast, 
and  during  the  dry  season  (November  to  May)  many  people  spend 
their  Sundays  down  there.  The  Casino  is  building  a  branch  at  Lake 
llo])ango,  that  lovely  sheet  of  water  within  a  short  drive  of  the  city 
where  people  go  to  swim  on  every  holiday;  regattas  and  swimming 
contests  fre(|uently  take  place  there.  The  Salvadorean  young  people 
are  good  athletes  and  go  in  for  sports  of  all  kinds  the  whole  year  round. 
Even  in  the  rainy  season  this  sun-bathed  countrj'  always  provides 
some  days  when  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  country-  and  enjoy  the  cool. 
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"reen  veoretation  of  the  season,  and  the  mornings  are  always  dry 
and  clear. 

At  the  edge  of  the  city  is  the  Campo  de  Marte,  a  large  tract  of 
land  converted  into  an  athletic  field,  with  a,  grandstand,  tennis  courts, 
fields  for  football,  baseball,  and  basket  ball,  and  a  good  racing  course. 
At  almost  all  horn’s  and  every  day  of  the  year  the  Campo  de  Marte  is 
pojndar.  As  early  as  5  in  the  morning  games  of  tennis  and  volley 
ball  are  in  progress,  and  pedestrians  walk  many  times  around  the 
race  track  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  A  little  later  nursemaids  with 
their  young  chai’ges  appear  and  take  possession  until  the  hot  sun 
drives  them  home  about  11  o’clock;  then  the  Cam|)o  sleeps  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  with  only  the  drone  of  the  mozo.^  who  look  after 
it.  About  3  o’clock  football  players  appear;  about  5  automobiles 
begin  to  be  dnven  around  the  circle  with  good-looking  girls  and 
boys  out  for  an  airing.  About  6  these  same  girls  will  step  out  of 
their  cars  for  a  few  minutes’  walk,  and  are  joined  by  other  eligible 
young  men  who  have  wandered  casually  to  the  Campo.  On  moon¬ 
light  nights  groups  of  youngsters  with  guitars  and  banjos  come  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  the  giant  Flor  de  Fuego  (flamboyant)  trees. 
Whether  around  the  Campo  de  Marte  or  along  any  of  the  well-i)aved 
roads,  the  proportion  of  expensive  cars  is  large.  No  Salvadorean 
will  walk  even  for  a  few  blocks;  that  is  why  one  hardly  ever  sees 
society  on  the  streets.  It  is  only  the  masses  who  can  not  afford  cars 
and  those  Cheles  (in  other  countries  called  Gringos),  i.  e.,  foreigners, 
who  walk  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 

FIESTAS 

A  fiesta  is  not  what,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  “feast”  is  to 
the  Saxon  mind.  Fiestas,  when  emjiloyees  of  all  kinds  and  the  banks 
take  a  day  off,  dot  the  year  like  a  well-developed  case  of  smalliiox. 
Both  religious  and  Government  fiestas  are  sjiecified  in  the  yearly 
Salvadorean  calendar,  but  these  are  negligible  compared  with  the 
number  of  others  added  to  them.  A  fiesta  has  a  flavor  verx’  much  its 
own;  it  means  much  merrx’inaking  to  the  tune  of  gay  music,  new 
clothes,  and  drink  of  the  stronger  kind.  If  the  fiesta  is  a  social  affair, 
the  aristocratic  champagne  flows  freely,  the  dresses  are  models  from 
the  most  famous  Paris  couturiers,  and  the  music  is  furnished  by  the 
best  marimba  orchestra  available,  but  these  are  not  alone— oh,  dear, 
no!  The  marimba  has  as  its  companion  a  regular  jazz  band  with  all 
sorts  of  queer  contraptions  to  iiroduce  properly  the  weird  noise  nowa¬ 
days  called  dance  music.  If  the  fiesta,  however,  is  of  the  humbler 
variety,  the  marimba  music  is  unadorned,  the  “white-eye”  undiluted 
as  a  fortifying  drink,  and  the  clothes  many  times  removed  from  the 
models  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  but  the  fiesta,  nevertheless,  is  gay  and 
meriy. 
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The  really  hijr  fiesta  days  are  those  durin<r  Holy  Week  and  those 
which  occur  in  August.  Holy  Week  is  dedicated  to  religious  ob¬ 
servances  which  conunence  during  Lent  and  culminate  on  Easter 
Sunday.  On  the  Saturday  before  this  day  a  strange  perforinanee  takes 
place;  young  men  with  pai)er  hutterllies  go  around  the  streets  and 
parks  trying  to  fasten  them  on  to  the  clothes  of  the  young  girls.  The 
meaning  of  this  has  never  been  made  clear  to  me.  On  duly  24  the 
first  call  to  the  Fiestas  Agostinas  is  announced  by  a  float  patronized 
by  the  l^ist  Office;  from  then  on  to  August  0,  nobody  thinks  of  any¬ 
thing  hut  fiestas  and  clothes.  Decorated  floats  meander  arouii'd  the 
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streets  at  une.\pectcd  hours;  wotulen  stalls  are  erected  around  the 
Fartpie  Duenas  in  which  the  wealthy  and  notable  sit  to  watch  any¬ 
thing  coming  that  way,  such  as  floats,  fireworks  at  night,  ])ara<lcs,  anti 
similar  distractions,  in  the  afternoons  athletic  events  take  iilace,  and 
horse  races  attract  large  crowds  in  the  ('aiiiptt  de  Marte  (incidentally 
I  may  mention  here  that  next  year  the  (Vntral  American  Olympics 
are  slated  to  take  jilace  in  El  Salvador).  Dancing,  much  dancing,  is 
what  society  engages  in  during  the  Fiestas  Agostinas.  The  clubs 
stage  fine  or  more  formal  halls,  liesides  less  formal  affiairs. 

The  fiesta  culminates  on  the  rith  in  a  great  religious  holiday.  A 
float,  beautifully  decorated,  on  which  the  image  of  “El  Salvador  del 
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Mundo”  (the  Savior  of  the  World)  is  carried,  starts  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  {joes  around  several  sfiuares  of  the  city  and  then  hack  to  the 
same  church.  Many  months  ahead  of  that  date  penitents  seek  the 
privilege  of  carrying  it.  The  Divine  figure  is  incased  in  a  (jraumla,  or 
decorated  chalice,  which  oj)ens  as  the  procession  reaches  a  certain 
corner  of  the  Parque  Duenas.  While  this  takes  place  the  multitude 
kneels  in  reverent  prayer;  and  then  once  more  the  procession  proceeds 
on  its  way,  followed  hy  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  thousands  of  others 
in  holiday  attire.  The  litter  on  which  the  Holy  Figure  is  placed  is 
very  high,  in  fact  the  higher  the  better,  for  there  is  a  belief  current 
amongst  the  masses  that  if  the  figure  should  fall,  there  is  sure  to  he  a 
fall  that  year  of  the  party  in  power;  or  if  the  figure  does  not  emerge 
well  from  the  chalice,  there  will  he  pestilence  and  illness  in  the  land. 
F)lectric-light  wires  are  cut  along  the  route  so  that  the  figure  can  pass 
without  being  lowered,  rockets  are  fired  every  so  often  to  let  the  faith¬ 
ful  know  how  the  procession  progresses,  and  church  hells  peal  long 
and  loud.  On  the  (ith,  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  day  is 
wholly  given  over  to  religious  services  in  the  churches,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  Fientas  de  Agosto  are  finally  over. 

Tradition  has  it  that  on  August  G  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
Indians  was  won  hy  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  but  none  of  the  authentic 
histories  verify  this. 

Fiestas  are  not  comjdete  without  much  noise  day  and  night  from 
firecrackers  and  rockets.  They  express  the  gay  spirit  of  the  Latin 
and  Indian  races,  who  can  not  conceive  of  a  good  time  without  them. 

OTHER  INFOKMATIOX 

San  Salvador  is  not  the  only  large  city  in  the  Republic.  Santa  Ana 
has  a  much  more  colonial  asjFect  than  the  capital;  it  is  an  important 
commercial  center,  for  many  of  the  best  coffee  fincas  are  situated  near 
hy.  Through  it  runs  the  highway  to  the  (luatemalan  frontier.  San 
Miguel,  which  celebrated  the  fourth  centurA’  of  its  foundation  in  1930, 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countr>’.  It  has  a  thriv¬ 
ing  commerce  and  splendid  outlet  to  the  sea,  through  the  port  of  La 
rnion  and  its  terminal  Cutuco,  situated  on  the  Bay  »)f  Fonseca,  only 
a  short  distance  away.  People  from  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Ana 
belong  to  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country.  History  states 
that  the  Spaniards  who  came  to  settle  Cuscatlan  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  who  had  come  out  from  Spain.  Whether  because  of 
this  or  not,  Salvadoreans  are  very  proud  of  their  family  trees.  San 
Vicente,  under  the  shadow  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  is  another 
large  town  which  was  founded  hy  the  Spaniards.  The  towns  of  impor¬ 
tance  dotted  all  over  the  countiy  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  hut  each 
has  its  individuality,  and  a  great  many  are  famous  for  some  particularly 
well-made  product:  llohasco,  for  its  painted  potterx';  Sonsonate,  for 
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THE  PORT  OF  CHTCCO  (LA  T'Nl6x),  EL  SALVADOR 

At  El  Salvacldr's  chief  |K)rl,  spurs  of  the  Inlernational  Railways  of  Central  America  alont!  the  wharves 
facilitate  the  hamllini!  of  carito. 

The  port  of  La  Union  is  joined  to  the  capital  hv  the  International  Rail¬ 
roads  of  Central  America;  this  American  company  has  a  system  run- 
ninp:  throufrh  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador.  It  affords 
El  Salvador  the  realization  of  its  dream  of  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  connectino;  San  Salvatlor  with  Puerto  Barrios  (Guatemala) 
situated  on  Amatique  Bay,  where  steamers  ply  almost  daily  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  From  San  Salvador  to  Puerto  Barrios  it  is  a 
pleasant  train  journey  via  the  junction  of  Zacapa,  where  a  stop  is 
made  for  luncheon.  The  Pan  American  Airways  offer  a  comfortable 
voyage  on  their  jilanes  twice  a  week  either  north  or  south  bound; 
their  passenger  lists  are  always  full.  This  way  of  travel  is  the  ideal 


its  cream  cheeses;  Santa  Ana,  for  a  special  kind  of  delicious  confection 
made  there;  San  Miguel  for  its  hammocks  and  ropes;  and  so  on  down 
the  list. 

MEANS  OK  COMMUNICATION 

A  well-paved  road  leads  to  the  port  of  La  Libert  ad,  through  which 
much  coffee  is  exported;  it  is  the  favorite  port  for  travelers  either 
bound  north  or  going  south  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Acajutla  is 
smaller  and  much  less  active,  but  still  retains  part  of  the  traflic  which 
was  hei-s  when  the  only  railroad  in  the  countrA’,  British-owned,  ran 
from  San  Salvador  to  this  port.  The  line  also  extends  to  Santa  Ana. 
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for  these  countries — for  those,  of  course,  who  like  it  and  wish  to  reach 
their  destinations  in  a  hurrj'.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  to  get 
mail  from  New  York  in  3  days,  when  only  a  few  years  ago  it  took  letters 
anywhere  from  lo  days  to  3  weeks  to  reach  their  destination  in  San 
Salvador  hy  the  old  route  via  Panama;  so  the  air  route  has  been  hailed 
with  delight  hy  merchants  and  the  public  in  general. 

I’OPrLATlOX 

The  predominant  race  of  the  1,027,000  inhabitants  of  El  Salvador  is 
what  is  called  the  Ladino,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Spanish  settlers 


Photocrnph  by  Aoibal  Salasar 

rOKKKK  \VAKKII<»r.SK  AT  rCKUTO  HAHHIOS,  (Jl’ATKMALA 

since  the  linkint:  of  K1  Salvador  with  the  Caribbean  roast  of  (inateniala  by  the  completion  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railways  of  Central  America  in  hW,  this  terminal  warehouse  exclusively  for  Salvadorean 
coffee  has  l)een  maintained  at  Puerto  Harrios. 


who  intermarried  with  Indians  of  various  strains,  but  principalh' 
with  those  of  the  Xahuatl  or  Pipil  stock.  The  few  remaining  true 
Indians  adhere  to  their  old  traditions  but  in  a  negligent  form.  The 
ones  called  Panchitos,  who  come  from  Panchimalco,  near  the  capital, 
wear  a  strange  ada|)tion  of  the  si.xteenth  centun-  Spanish  grand  dame 
costume;  they  bring  fresh  fruit  and  eggs  to  market.  The  Izalco 
Indians  wear  a  distinctive  costume,  and  are  still  of  rather  pure  strain. 
A  few  Indians  near  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel  also  keep  to  their 
traditions,  but  of  none  of  these  can  it  be  said,  as  of  the  Guatemalan 
Indians,  that  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  old  ceremonies  and  traditions 
inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
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There  are  still  some  people  of  ])ure  Spanish  deseent;  many,  however, 
have  married  Enjilish,  Freneh,  (lermans,  Italians,  Americans,  and 
other  foreifrners.  Their  deseendants  will  produce  a  race  mixture 
which  in  a  few  veal’s  will  quite  change  the  strain  of  the  population  in 
this  country;  this  is  more  noticeable  in  El  Salvador  than  anywhere 
else  in  Central  America.  Here  the  reason  may  ajiain  be  the  fact 
that  El  Salvador  is  situated  on  the  crossroads  of  Central  American 
traffic. 

There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  upper  strata  of  people  in 
the  city  and  larger  towns  and  those  of  the  lower  classes  who  work  as 
mozoK  on  tineas  and  haciendas.  The  negligible  middle  class  has  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  factor  to  be  counted  on. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Republic  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Four  ministers,  with  a  number  of  under-secretaries,  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  (iovernment.  A  Constitutional  Assembly 
(Congress),  whose  members  are  elected  annually  by  popular  vote, 
makes  the  laws  for  the  countn’;  it  holds  its  sessions  in  the  palace 
opposite  Pari] lie  Bolivar. 

The  university  is  good,  with  a  large  enrollment  in  its  various  schools 
of  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  chemist rj’. 

El  Salvador  may  well  be  proud  of  the  scientific  and  literary  men  of 
the  past  and  the  present;  Jorge  Larde,  who  stood  out  amongst 
notable  scientists  with  his  studies  on  volcanoes;  Alberto  Masferrer,  an 
author  and  modern  thinker  known  alt  over  Latin  America  for  his 
writing;  Santiago  Barberena,  one-time  director  of  the  statistical 
office,  but  better  known  for  his  works  on  the  history  of  El  Salvador, 
astronomy,  and  the  Quiche  language;  Maestro  (lavidia,  with  his  vast 
knowledge  of  Central  America  archajology  and  history;  and  Dr. 
(lustavo  Guerrero,  president  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  3 
years  ago.  El  Salvador  has  also  had  and  has  noted  physicians,  musi¬ 
cians  and  students  in  many  other  branches  who  have  acquired  fame 
and  glory  for  their  country,  but  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a  short 
article  to  mention  a  long  list  of  names. 

The  money  unit  is  the  colon,  whieh  in  ordinary’  times  is  worth  oO 
cents  American  money,  but  in  these  troublesome  times  the  exchange 
fluctuates,  causing  much  agitation  in  the  business  world  from  day  to 
day. 

It  is  hard,  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  to  do  justice  to  a  nation  where 
there  is  so  much  of  interest  and  which  has  such  splendid  prospects 
for  the  future.  This  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  countrx’  in 
general  and  of  its  historical  background,  important  for  a  proper 
appreciation  by  the  tourist  visiting  its  hospitable  shores. 


COMMERCIAL  INTERDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  AMERICAS 


By  Julian'  (j.  Ziek 

Angintant  SUitiatidan,  Pan  American  Union 

WITH  the  intention  of  disclosing  the  marked  des:ree  of  commer¬ 
cial  interpedendence  which  exists  between  the  American  na¬ 
tions  to-day,  and  has  existed  since  the  years  immediately  preceding; 
the  World  War,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  here  a  compilation 
of  inter-American  commerce  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  a  not 
too  intricate  statistical  picture,  as  it  were,  of  the  interchange  of  prod¬ 
ucts  between  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  themselves,  together 
with  their  trade  with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British, 
Dutch,  and  French  possessions  in  America.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  a  feeling  of  abnormality  associated  with  figures 
for  the  year  1931,  the  last  for  which  statistics  are  available,  those  for 
the  3-year  period  1929  to  1931,  inclusive,  have  been  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  These  values,  compiled  from  the  annual  official  reports  of 
the  National  Statistical  Offices  of  the  individual  Latin  American 
countries  and  converted,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  into  United 
States  currency,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis  herein  given.  Sur¬ 
prising  as  it  may  seem,  with  values  obviously  lower  in  the  last  two 
years,  percentages  of  total  vary  ordy  slightly  from  estimates  made  in 
former  years. 

The  total  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  with  the  world 
in  1931  amounted  to  $2,955,010,000.  Forty-three  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent  of  this  trade  was  inter-American,  valued  at  $1,295,319,000. 
A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  two  preceding  years 
shows  $1,914,109,000,  or  47.0  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  $4,017,703,000 
in  1930;  and  $2,580,944,000,  or  47.9  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  $5,405,- 
018,000,  in  1929,  an  average  percentage  for  the  three  years  of  40.2. 

The  first  significant  division  of  inter-American  commerce  might  be 
made,  by  virtue  of  its  value,  to  concern  that  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  with  the  United  States.  This  trade  for  the  period  of  years 
under  discussion  registered  as  follows:  1931,  $911,523,000,  or  30.5 
per  cent  of  the  total;  1930,  $1,380,305,000,  or  34.4  per  cent;  and  1929, 
$1,981,401,000,  or  30.7  per  cent.  An  average  percentage  is  here 
shown  of  33.8. 

In  considering  an  actual  figure  for  the  other  inter-American  trade, 
i.  e.,  the  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  with  each  other 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (except  the  United 
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States)  it  should  be  said  that  such  a  figure  can  never  be  stated  ex¬ 
actly,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  between  the  re¬ 
publics  is  frontier  and  receives  no  statistical,  or,  at  best,  imperfect 
statistical  recognition,  and  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  inland  countries,  i.  e.,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  is 
credited  to  adjoining  nations,  through  whose  ports  it  must  pass,  so 
that  the  statistics  of  the  former  do  not  show  the  actual  trend  of 
trade.  Much  care,  however,  has  been  exercised  in  the  ])rocess  of 
securing  the  following  figures.  Inter-American  trade  in  1931,  other 
than  that  with  the  United  States,  reached  an  approximate  value  of 
$383,700,000,  or  12.8  per  cent  of  the  total  Latin  American  trade  with 
\  the  world;  in  1930,  $527,800,000,  or  13.2  per  cent;  and  in  1929,  $005,- 
500,000,  or  11.2  per  cent,  an  average  for  the  three  years  of  12.4  per 
cent.  Thus,  having  dealt  with  the  combined  imports  and  exports, 
we  come  to  the  separation  of  these  and  some  interesting  facts  relative 
thereto. 

IMPORTS 

An  investigation  of  the  statistics  of  Latin  American  imports  from 
the  rest  of  the  western  world  reveals  another  small  proportional 
fluctuation  in  inter-American  trade;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
world-wide  buying  is  confined  largely  to  essentials,  the  fact  that  this 
percentage  has  varied  so  little  is  evidence,  indeed,  of  American  com¬ 
mercial  interdependence.  Latin  American  international  imports 
reached  a  value  of  $1,1 99, 897, 000  in  1931,  $1,909,140,000  in  1930, 
and  $2,451,449,000  in  1929.  In  these  amounts  total  inter-American 
»  imports  figured  to  the  extent  of  $531,890,000,  or  44.3  per  cent,  in 
1931;  $897,576,000,  or  47  per  cent,  in  1930;  and  $1,206,984,000, 
or  49.2  per  cent,  in  1929,  an  average  percentage  for  the  three  years 
of  46.8. 

Obviously  the  United  States  is  the  chief  market  for  Latin  American 
buyers.  In  1931  their  purchases  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
\  at  $369,723,000,  or  30.8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports;  in  1930, 
$672,692,000,  or  35.2  per  cent;  and  in  1929,  $946,991,000,  or  38.6 
per  cent,  a  yearly  average  of  34.8  per  cent. 

Latin  American  imports  from  America  (exclusive  of  the  United 
States)  appro.ximated  $162,100,000,  or  13.5  percent  of  the  total  inter- 
\  national  imports  in  1931;  $224,800,000,  or  11.7  per  cent,  in  1930;  and 
$259,900,000,  or  10.6  per  cent,  in  1929,  with  a  yearly  average  per¬ 
centage  of  11.9.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
value  of  this  trade,  the  actual  percentage  share  of  total  imports  has 
been  augmented  from  year  to  year,  by  which  index  it  is  evident  that 
inter-American  buying  is  holding  its  own. 

The  bulk  of  imports  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  are  manufac¬ 
tures  ready  for  consumption.  Of  commodities  not  so  comprehended. 
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the  chief  are  lumber,  fjold,  mineral  oils,  iron  and  steel  construction 
material,  leather,  and  some  unwrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  The  demand  for  finished  manufactures  is  normally  great  in 
all  of  the  republics,  and  this  demand  includes  practically  every  line 
of  Kuropean  or  North  American  manufacture.  This  naturally  follows 
iiecause  none  can  properly  be  considered  industrial  countries,  although 
Argentina,  Brazil,  (''hile,  and  Mexico  have  some  important  manu¬ 
facturing  jilants.  The  im])()rts  of  finished  manufactures,  of  which 
textiles,  machinery,  furniture,  automobiles,  ready-made  clothing, 
tools  and  hardware,  office  appliances,  leather  manufactures,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  mining  supplies  and  tools,  engines  and  motors, 
telephonic,  telegraphic,  and  other  electrical  apparatus  and  material, 
and  paper  are  among  the  principal  ones,  are  of  the  same  kinds  and 
(jualities  for  all  the  countries,  making  some  allowance  for  climatic 
differences  when  necessary  in  the  matter  of  textiles  and  clothing.  In 
food  products  there  is  a  greater  diversity  in  imports  as  between  the 
countries  than  in  any  other  class  of  goods.  Flour,  wheat,  corn,  staple 
meats,  and  dairy  products  are  not  imported  hy  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  Chile.  The  two  first-mentioned  countries  are  large 
exporters.  All  the  other  countries  import  these  products,  especially 
wheat  and  flour.  Highly  elaborated  foods,  such  as  fancy  biscuits, 
and  canned  and  bottled  goods,  are  imported  by  all  the  countries. 

EXPORTS 

Tbe  inter-American  export  equilibrium  has  not  been  so  shaken  as 
many  are  ready  to  believe.  Prices,  to  be  sure,  have  been  affected  in 
the  Americas  the  same  as  in  eveiy"  other  part  of  the  world.  If  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  in  foreign  markets  for  Latin  American  raw  materials 
had  even  approximated  normal  levels  in  1931,  the  volume  of  Latin 
American  exports  would  have  brought  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  countries.  Rich  in  raw  materials  and  food  products 
produced  in  the  South,  and  progressive  in  perfection  of  manufacture 
in  the  North,  all  of  America  may  look  to  a  continued  interchange 
of  exports  complementaiy'  to  its  interdependence. 

Latin  American  exjiorts  to  the  world  were  represented  in  values 
as  follows;  $1,758,713,000  in  1931,  $2,108,563,000  in  1930,  and 
$2,954,169,000  in  1929.  Of  these  amounts  inter-American  exports 
aggregated  $763,423,000,  or  43.4  per  cent,  in  1931;  $1,016,593,000, 
or  48.2  per  cent,  in  1930;  and  $1,379,960,000,  or  46.7  per  cent,  in 
1929,  averaging  yearly  46  per  cent. 

The  geographical  division  of  export  trade  shows  the  United  States 
participating  in  1931  to  the  value  of  $541,800,000,  or  30.8  per  cent 
of  total  Latin  American  exports;  in  1930  to  the  value  of  $713,673,000, 
or  33.8  per  cent;  and  in  1929  to  the  value  of  $1,034,410,000,  or  35 
per  cent,  averaging  a  percentage  share  for  the  three  years  of  33.2. 
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The  other  inter-Aineriean  portion  of  Latin  American  exports,  i.  e., 
exports  to  ail  the  eoimtries  and  ])ossessions  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  except  the  United  States,  during;  the  period  1929  to  1931, 
inclusive,  reached  an  approximate  value  of  $221  ,()00,()00,  or  12.6  per 
cent  of  total  Latin  American  exports  in  1931;  $302,900,000,  or  14.3 
per  cent,  in  1930;  and  $345,500,000,  or  11.6  per  cent,  in  1929,  driving 
an  average  percentage  for  the  three  years  of  12.8. 

Exp<*rts  from  Latin  America  are  almost  entirely  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  primary  foodstuffs,  hut  there  are  broad 
regional  differences  in  production,  although  its  imports  are,  as  has 
been  said,  everx'where  similar  in  nature.  The  products  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  vaiy  in  a  marked  degree,  principally  because  of  climate, 
rainfall,  soil  conditions,  and  mineral  wealth.  An  insight  into  the 
character  and  nature  of  these  exports  is  best  obtained  from  the 
following  particularization  by  countries: 

Mexico. — Primarily,  products  of  the  mining  industries;  petroleum 
and  its  products,  silver,  gold,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  Secondarily,  coffee,  rubber,  chicle,  chick-peas,  guayule,  hene- 
quen,  ixtle,  mahogany,  ebony,  hides  and  skins,  and  raw  cotton. 

Central  America. — Coffee,  the  principal;  in  addition,  bananas,  gold 
and  silver,  hides  and  skins,  rubber,  indigo,  and  sugar. 

Cuba. — Sugar  and  tobacco;  in  addition,  molasses,  distillates,  iron 
and  copper  ore,  hardwoods,  hides  and  skins,  pineapples,  honey, 
beeswax,  and  sponges. 

Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee, 
bananas,  beeswax,  hides,  and  wood.  From  Haiti,  in  addition,  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  honey,  orange  peel,  logwood,  and,  recently,  canned 
pineapple. 

Venezuela. — Petroleum,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  balata,  goatskins, 
asphalt,  cattle  hides,  live  cattle,  heron  plumes,  and  divi-divi. 

Colombia. — Coffee,  petroleum,  bananas,  tobacco,  tagua  nuts  (vege¬ 
table  ivorj’),  rubber,  divi-divi,  platinum,  and  emeralds. 

Ecuador. — Cacao,  tagua  nuts,  straw  hats,  rubber,  coffee,  gold, 
hides,  and  raw  cotton. 

Peru. — Principally  products  of  the  mining  industries,  especially 
copper,  and  petroleum  and  its  products;  in  addition,  rubber,  sugar, 
cotton,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  guano,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Brazil. — Coffee;  in  addition,  hides,  rubber,  mate,  cacao,  tobacco, 
skins,  sugar,  cotton,  gold,  manganese,  nuts,  camauba  wax,  monazite 
sand,  oilseeds  and  kernels,  and  chilled  and  frozen  beef. 

Boliria. — Tin;  in  addition,  silver,  bismuth,  copj)er,  lead,  zinc, 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  and  coca  leaves. 

Paraguay. — Hides,  quebraclto  extract,  cattle,  mate,  hardwoods, 
tobacco,  oranges  and  faingerincs,  cotton,  and  oil  of  petit  grain. 
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Uruguaij. — Wool,  hides  and  skins,  meat  extract,  preserved  meats, 
frozen  and  chilled  meats,  tallow  and  beef  fat,  residuary  animal  prod¬ 
ucts,  wheat,  flour,  and  linseed. 

Argentina. — Almost  entirely  products  of  the  agricultural  and  meat- 
producing  industries;  of  the  first,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  linseed,  oats, 
barley,  flour,  and  bran  and  pollard;  of  the  second,  frozen  and  chilled 
meats,  hides,  wool,  skins,  residuary  animal  products  of  all  kinds, 
meat  extract,  and  butter;  in  addition,  quebracho  wood  and  extract. 

Chile. — Over  four-fifths  of  the  Chilean  exports  are  mineral,  and  the 
great  hulk  of  this  is  sodium  nitrate.  In  addition,  there  are  iodine 
and  borax,  copper  and  bar  silver,  and  iron  and  copper  ore.  Outside 
of  mineral  products,  hides,  wool,  chinchilla  fur,  wax,  some  fruits, 
grains,  and  fresh  or  frozen  meats. 

Even  in  those  countries  of  Latin  America  where  hhiropean  trade 
predominates,  inter-American  commerce,  although  it  he  small,  has  a 
recognizable  volume.  Some  of  the  countries,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  their  jiroduce,  will  continue  to  trade  in  European  markets. 

A  statement  of  the  international  commerce  of  certain  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Latin  American  countries,  showing  the  inter-American  share 
therein,  is  given  below: 

Cuba’s  international  trade  totaled  S488,655.000  in  1929,  .8329,863,000  in  1930, 
and  $198,977,000  in  1931.  The  inter-Ainerican  jjercentages  of  this  trade  for  the 
three  years  were  74.5,  69.8,  and  73.4,  respectively. 

Cuban  international  trade 
lvalues  in  thiai.samls  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  (Mm  oniiUe<l] 

luau  I'.wo  iimi 

lmiM)rls  from  oilier  .\nieri('an  eoiinlries. 

ImiMirts  from  all  oilier  eoiinlries _ 

Total  imiHirls . 

KxiKirts  lo  other  ..tmeriean  eoiinlries _ 

Exjiorts  lo  all  other  eountries . . 

Total  exiHirts . . 


The  total  international  trade  of  Mexico  amounted  to  $486,738,000  in  1929,  to 
$404,426,000  in  1930,  and  to  .$267,019,000  in  1931.  Of  these  amounts  69.8  jier 
cent  in  1929,  68.2  per  cent  in  1!)30,  and  73  per  cent  in  1931  repre.sented  Mexico’s 
iiiler-.\nierican  commerce. 

Mexiean  international  trade 
lvalues  in  Ihousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  (MM)  omidedl 

lyjD  IIWO  littl 

CW.IWT  120,  SU  ]  7J,SS4 
.Vi,7)U  M.-2V,  \  21.711 

1(11.421  17.1.  (ISO  I  O.l,  .W.1 

KU,;i;i7  i.v..i);«)  I  121.  i;»s 

IM),  (ISO  71.  :«I7  i  .H).  2SI1 

Total  e\|Kirls . .  2ltt.317  22U.:a7,  171,  424 


lm|Hirts  from  other  .\merieaii  eountries. 
ImiNirts  from  all  other  eountries  .. 

Total  imiNirls 

KviMirls  to  other  .\merii~.in  iniinlries _ 

E\|>orls  lo  all  other  iinmlries  . 


14.1.  (r27 

m,  7f>3 

.11.441 

71.  ISS 

s')?,  fwy 

2H.  f»f>7 

i  216.21.1 

162, 4,12 

so.  111 

219.  OSS 

12,1.  .143 

•M,  WVI 

.13, 3.12 

41,86H 

24,  202 

272.  440  I 

167.411 

11S.S66 
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The  international  commerce  of  Honduras  during  the  years  1929  to  1931,  inclu¬ 
sive,  totaled  $39,430,000,  $42,117,000,  and  $30,319,000,  respectively.  The 
res|)ective  inter-.\merican  shares  of  this  trade  for  the  same  years  were  80.8, 
79,  and  75.8  per  cent. 

llondurnii  iiilcrnntional  trade 
[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  I.  e.,  dOO  omitted] 


1929 

1930 

1931 

12.f)13 

13,  ITfi  ’ 

8,000 

2,291 

2.248 

2,770 

U.STil 

19, 

15, 946 

10, 291 
1.5,  (KX) 
5,0-28 

20.  io:i 

5,304 

6,068 

24,569  ; 

26, 171  j 

20,0-28 

Venezuelati  trade  with  the  world  aggregated  $237,662,000  in  1929,  $217,385,000 
in  1930,  and  $166,388,000  in  1931.  The  proitortionate  share  of  inter- .Vmerican 
commerce  in  the.se  amotitits  was  75.1,  78.8.  and  80.4  per  cent,  respectively. 


Venezuelati  international  trade 
[Values  in  thousamls  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  (lOO  omitted] 


1 

i 

1929  t 

19:10  1931 

49,397 

38,(XI3 

37,188'  -20.  .5.50 

.33,a36  ;  20.076 

Imi)orts  from  all  other  countries . . . . 

Total  imi8)rts.- . . . . . 

Eviwrts  to  other  .Vmericitn  countries . . 

Exjiorts  to  all  other  countries .  .  . 

Total  exiKirts . 

87,4(Xt 
1-29.  no 
21, 1.52 

70,2-24  40,6-26 

134.2-26  113,-264 

1-2,93.5  12.498 

1.50,262 

1  147,  161  1-2.5,762 

In  the  remaining  cotmtries  of  Central  .\merica  atid  itt  the  Domitiican  Rcptihlic 
and  Haiti,  ititer- .American  trade  represented  double  or  more  the  value  of  all  other 
trade  in  the  3-year  period  1929  to  1931.  In  Colombia  attd  Peru  ititer- .American 
commerce  averaged  72  and  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  respectively,  showing  consider¬ 
able  advance  over  the  [tre-war  [jcriod  when  it  was  less  than  half  in  both  cases. 
In  Brazil  and  Ecuador  averages  for  the  same  i)eriod  were  50  attd  55  per  cent, 
resj)ectivcly.  Iti  Argetitina.  inter- .American  trade  represetited  abotit  one-fourth 
of  the  whole.  In  Chile  the  proportion  was  nmch  greater,  about  40  per  ceiit,  and 
in  Uruguay  a  little  over  35  i>er  cent. 
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By  Adam  Caktkh 
Pan  American  Union  Staff 

The  stamps  of  the  Latin  American  nations  tell  many  a  colorful 
story  about  this  New  World  of  ours,  to  which  so  many  hopes 
have  been  attached — some  to  he  realized  in  epoch-making  events, 
some  to  he  extinguished,  others  to  persist  thnnighout  the  centuries. 

These  tales  begin  several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  a  Peruvian  stamp  we  find  a  picture  of  some  Indian  utensils,  several 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  word  “Parakas.”  The  culture  here  commem¬ 
orated  e.xisted  for  about  10  centuries,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Paracas 
(which  at  that  time  may  have  been  an  island)  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
south  of  Lima.  That  this  civilization  reached  a  high  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  proven  by  its  relics:  Pottery,  textiles,  and  stone  implements. 
A  great  number  of  mummies  have  been  found  in  Paracas,  and  some  of 
them  hear  traces  of  surgical  operations  considered  difficult  even  in 
our  times. 

On  another  Peruvian  stamp  we  find  the  word  “Chimu  ”  and  pictures 
of  two  dancing  warriors,  armed  with  lances  and  dressed  in  plumes. 
The  empire  of  the  Grand  Chimu  (King)  flourished  for  several  centuries 
and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Incas  several  generations  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Grand  Chimu  held  sway  over  an  ex¬ 
tensive  zone  in  the  northern  Peruvian  coast,  and  the  center  of  his 
power  was  the  walled  city  of  Chan-Chan,  situated  between  Trujillo 
and  the  seacoast.  The  ruins  of  this  great  city,  the  works  of  art  and 
the  amount  of  treasure  they  have  yielded  speak  of  a  magnificent  court 
and  of  a  laborious  people  living  in  abundance  and  comfort. 

Peruvian  postage  stamps  also  give  us  a  portrait  of  Manco  Ca|)ac, 
founder  of  the  Inca  empire,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  A.  I). 
The  manly  beauty  of  this  first  Inca  led  the  people  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  child  of  the  Sun.  Historx’  and  tradition  tell  of  his  great  deeds 
in  establishing  the  mighty  empire  that  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
Conquintadoren. 

Manco  Capac  founded  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  attained  such  mag¬ 
nificence  that  the  size  and  splendor  of  its  buildings  surprised  the 
conquering  Spaniards.  Cuzco  is  situated  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  valley,  1 1 ,3S0  feet  above  sea  level.  Overlooking 
the  city  from  the  north  is  the  famous  hill  of  Sacsahuaman,  on  which 
are  found  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  fortress  built  in  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
The  Cuzco  of  to-day  contains  many  ruins  of  Incan  palaces  and  for- 
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tresses,  and  some  notable  examples  of  Colonial  architecture,  such  as 
the  cathedral — one  of  the  finest  in  South  America — and  the  Convent 
of  Santo  Dominfro,  which  partly  occupies  the  site  of  the  Incan  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Many  of  the  houses  of  Cuzco  show  the  massive  masonry 
of  the  Incas  at  the  bottom  of  their  walls,  which  end  in  lijrht  modern 
superstructures. 

The  empire  of  which  Cuzco  was  the  capital  extended  over  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  parts  of  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Arfrentina.  The 
zenith  of  Inca  civilization  was  reached  in  the  time  of  Huayna  Capac 


I.ATIN  .\MKK1('.V\  STAMPS 

rpi»er:  Three  Peruvian  slainps-a  l.Vcenlavo  stamp  issued  in  1932.  picturinK  (Tiimii  daneini!  warriors; 
a  2H'entavo  stamp  with  a  iiortrait  of  Manco  ('a|iac,  foumler  of  the  Inea  Emi>ire;  another  of  the  1932  series, 
a50-centavo  stamp,  with  the  likeness  of  an  Ima.  Lower  left:  .\  Guatemalan  stamp  of  192l,depi(tini;  a 
monolith  at  Quirigua.  Lower  right:  .V  registry  stamp  of  Me\ieo,  tiearing  the  national  eoat  of  arms. 

(lAif)  A.  1).).  (’ivil  strife  amon^  his  successors  helped  to  smooth  the 
Spaniards’  jiatli  of  coiU|uest,  and  (’uzco  was  captured  by  Pizarro  in 
15:13. 

Leaviiifr  I’eru  for  C'entral  America,  we  find  in  (iuatemala  a  stamp 
depicting;  a  monolith  at  Quirijiua,  a  Maya  city  founded  in  the  second 
centurv"  A.  D.  and  abandoned  about  400  years  later.  Here  a  great 
religious  center  was  established  which  covered  more  than  180  square 
miles  and  was  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  The 
monolith  shown  in  the  stamp  is  20  feet  high.  The  ruins  of  Quirigua 
show  bow  important  the  city  was.  There  are  eight  other  monoliths 
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of  lesser  heif'ht,  several  huge  stones  which  were  used  as  altars,  and 
traces  of  great  temples  and  palaces. 

Quirigua  formed  part  of  the  Old  Mayan  Empire,  which  flourished 
mostly  in  Central  America  (Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador), 
and  ended  in  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  The  new  empire,  which  rose 
mainly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  was  highly  developed  in  the  tenth 
century  A.  D.,  and  may  have  begun  before  the  downfall  of  the  old 
empire.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Maya  civilization  is  that 
it  made  astounding  progress  in  regions  which  even  to-day  are  con¬ 
sidered  most  unhealthful.  The  ruins  of  great  cities  are  found  sur¬ 
rounded  and  overrun  by  dense  tropical  forests,  in  places  whose  climate 
is  a  constant  menace  to  human  life  and  a  powerful  deterrent  to  all 
forms  of  human  endeavor.  The  fact  that  such  a  brilliant  civilization 
developed  on  such  unfavorable  sites  has  led  Dr.  Sylvanus  Morley,  the 
famous  archeologist,  to  remark  that  the  Mayas  were  “the  greatest 
race  that  ever  lived  on  this  earth.”  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  answer 
has  been  found  to  the  question  of  why  Quirigua  and  other  important 
cities  of  the  old  empire  were  abandoned  more  or  less  simultaneouslv . 

as  it  due  to  famine,  pestilence,  war,  or  (as  a  modern  sophisticate 
might  suggest)  merely  boredom?  Perhaps  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
monoliths  and  monuments  will  some  day  give  us  the  answer.  The 
new  empire,  apparently,  was  wrecked  by  that  plague  of  humanity, 
civil  strife.  It  seems  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  of  the  rival 
factions  imported  Toltec  warriors  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in  the 
northwest,  and  these  newcomers,  who  were  e.xcellent  fighters,  finally 
brought  peace  to  the  Mayas  by  conquering  them  all. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  stamps  take  us  back  to  the  thirteenth  century 
and  to  the  Aztecs,  engaged  then  in  a  pilgrimage  that  was  to  end  when 
they  met  a  certain  omen  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  city. 
Eventually,  they  came  to  a  lake  in  which  cactus  plants  grew.  Perched 
on  one  of  these  they  saw  an  eagle  devouring  a  serpent.  This  was 
exactly  the  omen  the  priests  had  been  looking  for  and  the  place  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  city,  which  was  to  become  the  Great 
Tenochtitldn,  capital  of  an  empire  that  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Later 
on,  this  metropolis  was  transformed  into  Mexico  City.  The  eagle, 
the  serpent  and  the  cactus  became  the  national  coat  of  arms,  which 
appears  on  several  stamps. 

The  troubled  times  of  the  Conquest,  the  Colonial  epoch,  the 
struggle  for  independence  from  the  mother  countries,  and  many 
other  phases  of  Latin  American  life  are  commemorated  in  stamps 
that  will  be  mentioned  in  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

157350— :{.1— Hull.  3 - 5 


AHdKNTINK  I’AINTINdS  AT  TIIK  XATIOXAI,  (lAM.KHY  OK  AHT.  \VA<IIIX(!TdN,  D. 

A  ('llll(■<'tilln  i)f  iKilntitiKs  l>.v  llio  notiMl  ArtiPiilinc  iirlist,  dpsiireo  Krrniildii  cIp  diiin'is,  wlijpli  imrlray  diiiipliii  lifp  in  flip  rrovincp  (if  Knirp  Kins  iK'lwpt'ii 
Is.'iilatid  IH70,  hdlils  tlip  placa*  Ilf  lioiKii  at  flip  Natintial  (iallcry  in  WasliitiKliin  far  a  |ipri(Hi  nf  two  nuinths.  Tlip  pvliiliil,  wliipji  oiH'iipd  Jannary 
l.'t,  nndpi  tlip  iialninaKP  of  tlie  Anilias,<ador  of  Arupniiua,  J>r.  Fpliiic  A.  Kspil,  lias  attained  the  sanip  siicwss  as  in  otlipr  worlii  ealiitals  wlipru  it 
lias  laani  sliim  n  sinop  P.I27. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Loan  collection. — The  Lil)rary  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
recently  accepted  a  loan  collection  of  llo  hooks  on  the  railroads  of 
Brazil  from  Dr.  dulian  Smith  Duncan.  The  ])uhlications  include 
sets  of  compilations  of  railroad  laws,  reports  of  the  Federal  and  State 
>rovernment  departments,  rejjorts  of  railroad  companies,  and  hooks 
privately  printed  on  various  i)hases  of  railroad  activities. 

Libranj  neicx  from  American  nations. — Two  rooms  of  the  National 
Lihrary  in  Buenos  Aires*  have  been  dedicated  to  former  directors, 
Dr.  Pablo  Clroussac  (lS4S-lt)29)  and  Dr.  C'arlos  K.  Melo  (1S73-1931), 
the  latter  to  he  a  children’s  room.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  room 
already  dedicated  to  the  noted  Arjrentine  writer.  Dr.  Amancio  Alcorta 
( 1S42-1902),  for  which  an  inscription  has  been  placed  ui)on  the  door. 

Accordin';  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Library  of  the  l*niversidad 
Nacional  del  Litoral,  in  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Ar^rentina,  that  library 
was  open  29")  days  in  1931  a!ul  served  77,247  readers. 

.V  report  from  the  National  Library  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  states 
that  during  October,  1932,  1,710  readers,  of  whom  792  were  children, 
used  the  library. 

By  decree  of  December  27,  1932,  the  (lovernment  of  Uruguay 
established  a  series  of  libraries  for  army  posts  ami  for  vessels  of  the 
navy.  For  the  army  the  details  of  organization  are  in  charge  of 
('apt.  Angel  ('ainhlor. 

Literari/  awards. — The  “Dr.  Angel  C.  Betancourt’’  i)rize,  given 
annually  by  the  bar  association  of  Hahana  for  the  best  legal  work 
submitted  in  competition,  was  awarded  in  1929  to  Juan  Manuel 
Menocal  y  Barreras.  In  1930  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jose  R. 
Fernandez  Figueroa  and  the  second  to  C'arlos  Azcarate.  The  three 
volumes  are  listed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  these  notes. 

■  •■'ee  "The  Xalinniil  I.ihrary  of  Aritentinii."  by  (ieraM  Herfierl  Samiy,  in  Hi  lletin  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
cas  I'sioN.  Octolier.  1»32. 
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The  National  Association  of  University  Students  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  held  an  essay  contest  for  its  members.  The  topic  chosen 
was  a  critical  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  BoHvar, 
toward  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  Colombia.  This  proposal 
was  included  in  the  temporary  constitution  of  1821,  drafted  in  Santo 
Domingo  under  the  title  of  Acta  Comtitutiva  del  Gobierno  del  It^tado, 
article  4  of  which  provided  for  annexation,  with  Santo  Domingo  a  State 
in  the  Union  of  Colombia.  The  papers  were  read  at  an  open  meeting 
of  the  association  held  December  17  last,  and  that  of  Emilio  Rodriguez 
Demorizi,  entitled  La  rerdad  es  la  juftiicin,  was  judged  the  best. 
Special  honorable  mention  was  awarded  the  paper  submitted  by 
Rene  de  Lepervanche  P.,  and  honorable  mention  to  those  by  J.  R. 
Roques  Martinez  and  Guido  Despradel  Batista. 

Change  of  format. — The  West  Coast  Leader,  published  for  many 
years  in  Lima,  Peru,  appears  under  date  of  January  3,  1933,  with  its 
title  changed  to  The  Xew  Bc-sf  Coast  Leader  and  its  size  reduced  to 
9)2  by  12I2  inches.  There  is  not,  apparently,  any  change  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  the  material  it  has  always  published. 

Recent  acguisitions. — Among  the  books  received  in  the  library  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  the  following  are  especially  noted; 

Opiiscidos  jaridicos  |por]  .Andres  Bello.  Edicion  hceha  bajo  los  aiisiiieios  de  la 
Universidad  de  Chile.  [Santiago  de  Chile,  Editorial  Naseimento,  1932.]  54S  p. 
2.1  cm.  {Ills  Obra.s  coinpletas,  tomo  7.) 

Delincuencia  infanlil;  delineueneia  infantil  en  los  E.stados  I'nidos  y  en  la  .Argen¬ 
tina.  Buenos  .Aires,  Talleres  grdfieos  dc  la  i)enitenciaria  naeional,  1932.  24.5  p. 
22’ 2  cm. 

Altamirano  y  tl  linron  dv  Wagner;  nn  ineidente  diplomatico  en  lSt)2,  docnmentos 
rt'copilados  por  Joacpiin  Ramirt'z  Cabanas.  Mdxico,  Publieaciones  de  la  Secre- 
taria  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1932.  92  p.  22]2  cm.  (.Archivo  historico  diplo- 
imitico  mexieano  mini.  38.) 

FI  filihuittero  Walker  en  Xicaragaa,  por  Olmedo  .Alfaro.  (Segnnda  edicidn 
anmentada.)  Panamd,  P)ditorial  “  La  moderna,”  s.  a.,  1932.  89  p.  fold,  plates. 
2()  cm. 

Delgado,  el  padre  de  la  patria.  Publicacidn  de  la  .Academia  .salvadorena  de  la 
hi.storia,  por  dclegacion  del  Comite  pro-centenario  .  .  .  .San  Salvador,  Imprenta 
naeional,  1932.  119  p.  port.  24  cm. 

Lo.s  alamhradnrc.'t  (iior]  Victor  M.  Dotti.  Montevideo,  Editorial  .Albatros,  1929. 
106  p.  19  cm. 

Ausencia  [[lor]  .Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  .Santiago  [Imprenta  universitaria]  1932. 
160  p.  IS’i  cm. 

Historia  de  la  Reptiblica  oriental  del  Uruguay,  por  Jose  .Salgado  .  .  .  tomo  vii; 
Guerra  grande,  la  defen.sa  de  Montevideo,  1844.  Montevideo,  Pena  linos.,  1932. 
.587  p.  23  cm. 

AiMrlacion  al  imdron  historieo  de  Montevideo;  ^poca  fundacional  [por]  Luis 
Enricpie  .Azarola  Gil.  Madrid,  Tip.  de  la  “Revista  de  arehivos,  bibliotecas  y 
museos,  ”  1932.  91  p.  25  cm. 

Ingreco  a  la  administracion  puhliea  [por]  Franci.sco  J.  Ca.sella  .  .  .  Montevideo, 
Maximino  Garcia  [1932].  283  p.  24]i  cm. 
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Album  de  la  guanlia  del  Lihertndar,  primer  ecnteiiario  de  su  imiertc  [por] 
Teniente  coroiiel  Tamayo.  Bogota,  Impreiita  iiacional,  19:i2.  119  p.  illus., 

l)orts.  SSJ'j  cm. 

Cuentiones  educacionales  (del  ambieiite  iiacional)  [por]  Julio  C.  Larra.  Quito, 
Tallcres  tipograficos  nacionalcs,  19:i2.  2.57  j).  20)2  cm. 

Ciiatro  presidenfes  de  Chile,  1S41-1876;  Hi.storia  de  la  vida  iiacional  cn  los 
IH'riiKlo.s  presidenciale.s  de  don  Manuel  Bullies,  don  Manuel  Montt,  don  Jose 
Joaipiin  Perez,  don  Federico  Erraziiriz  [por]  .\gustln  Edwards.  V'alparal.so, 
Soidedad  imprenta  y  litografia  “  Universo,  ”  1932.  tomo  1;  376  p.  plates,  ports. 
24)'2  cm. 

La  falsedad  documental,  por  Jose  U.  Fernandez  Figueroa  ...  La  Habana, 
Imprenta  “El  Siglo  xx,”  1932.  121  p.  22  cm.  (Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de 

abogados  de  la  Habana,  toino  v.) 

La  moneda  cuhana  y  Ion  prohlemas  economicon  (di.sertacidn)  [por]  Jose  Miguel 
Irisarri.  La  Habana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  xx,”  1930.  (Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de 
aliogados  de  la  Habana,  tomo  iii.) 

El  Impuesto  conntilucional,  por  Juan  Manuel  Menocal  y  Barreros  ...  La 
Habana,  Editorial  Minerva,  1930.  (Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  abogados  de  la 
Habana,  tomo  iv.) 

I'M  iHtis  al  garete,  contribucidn  a  la  seismologia  .social  de  Chile  [por]  Carlos 
Keller  R.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Editorial  Na.scimento,  1932.  168  p.  19)2  cm. 

El  adulterio  (estudio  diH-trinal  y  de  jiiri.sprudencia,  sobre  la  ley  de  6  de  febrero 
<le  1930;  en  cuanto  derogo  los  artlculos  437,  447,  448,  449,  450,  451  y  452  del 
codigo  penal  vigente  en  Cuba),  por  Carlos  .\zcarate  ...  La  Habana,  Imprenta 
“El  Siglo  XX,”  1932.  (Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  abogados  de  la  Habana, 
tomo  VI.) 

Res  nostra  [por]  Joao  Pandia  Calogeras.  S.  Paulo,  E.stabelecimento  graphico 
irmaos  Ferraz,  1930.  290  p.  fold.  map.  28  cm. 

The  balance  of  the  continents,  by  Mariano  H.  Cornejo  .  .  .  London,  Oxford 
university  press,  1932.  220  p.  18)2  cm. 

.Manual  espahol-ingles  e  ingles-espanol  de  palabras  y  terminos  legates;  un  libro  de 
facil  referencia  para  el  uso  de  traductores  de  documentos  y  obras  en  espanol  o 
ingles,  recopilado  y  adaptado  por  M.  E.  Bean.  Nueva  York,  Londres,  D.  .\pple- 
ton  y  compaina,  1933.  257  p.  18)2  cm. 

Flight  into  America’s  past;  Inca  peaks  and  Maya  jungles,  by  Marie  Beale. 
New  York,  London,  C.  P.  Putnam’s  sons  [cl933]  286  p.  front.,  plates.  24  cm. 

Xew  magazines. — The  following  is  a  list  of  new  magazines  and 
magazines  received  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  month: 

“Cartagena  de  Indias";  revista  de  intcreses  generales.  (3rgano  de  la  Oficina  de 
informacidn  y  propaganda  de  la  ciudad  y  del  puerto  de  Cartagena.  Cartagena, 
Imprenta  departamental,  1932.  [57]  p.,  illus.,  ports.  31  x  23  cm.  .\no  i, 

luimero  5,  diciembre  de  1932.  Monthly.  Editors:  C.  M.  Cespedes  Jimenez, 
Manuel  Esteban  Pomares,  Galo  .\lfonso  Lopez.  Address;  Oficina  de  informacion 
y  propaganda,  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

Memorial  tecnico  del  ejircito  de  Chile;  editado  bajo  la  direccidn  del  Instituto 
geogrdfico  militar.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1932.  152  p.  diagrs.  26  x  19  cm.  Ano 

I,  n“  1,  octubre  de  1932.  Quarterly.  .Address:  Instituto  geografico  militar, 
Castro  354,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

La  gaceta  economica.  Buenos  Aires,  1932.  p.  6602-6630.  31)^  x  22  cm. 

-Ano  XIV,  niiin.  157,  noviembre  de  1932.  Monthly.  Editor:  Danton  Gajardo. 
-Address:  Calle  Florida  248,  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina. 
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Kl  enxoi/o.  Orgaiu)  dol  “Instituto  iiuKli'rno.”  Trujillo,  Pctu,  1932.  [25]  p. 

l)liites.  27  X  19J-2  cm.  .Vno  x,  no.  49,  noviembre  4  do  1932.  Monthly.  .Vddress: 
Instituto  modorno,  Trujillo,  Peru. 

Allanlide;  t)rKanc  do  proi)a>{ando  .sciontifi(iue  ot  littorairo.  Port  au  Prince, 

1932.  p.  73-110.  ports.  29  x  22'-i  cm.  P’’'  annee,  no.  3,  Decembre  1932. 
Monthly.  French  and  English  in  parallel  c<tlumns.  Editor:  Henry  G.  Sylvain. 
Ad<tn‘.ss:  K22,  rue  P’erou,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 

La  mza.  San  .lo.se,  Costa  Rica,  1932.  32  p.  jmrts.  34)2  x  27  cm.  Xiimero 

2,  diciembre  1932.  Monthly.  Editor:  Max  von  Eoewenthal.  .Vddress:  .Vi)artado 
735,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Iiilcn'x  uacioual.  Ruenos  .Vires,  1932.  ()4  p.  diagrs.  2S)2  x  20  cm.  .Vno 

V,  niim.  .50,  diciembre  1932.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jose  M.  Perreyra.  .Vddress: 
Maipu  17,  Buenos  .Vires,  .Argentina. 

Erox  dd  mar,  i)eri6dico  de  la  .VscK'iacion  de  “empleados  do  comercio”  del 
Departamento  Vargas,  Venezuela.  La  Guaira,  1932.  [33]  p.  ilhis.,  ports. 

31'2  X  23  cm.  .Vno  ii,  no.  40,  17  de  diciembre  de  1932.  Eflitor:  F21ias  Perez 
.St)sa.  .Vddress:  .Vswiacion  de  “emjjleados  de  comercio"  del  Departamento 
Vargas,  La  Guaira,  Venezuela. 

IMctin  dd  Minixlcrio  de  juxticia,  callo  e  inxtriiccioa  inihlica.  .Asuncion,  Im- 
prenta  nacional,  1932.  IS  p.  27  x  IS  cm.  No.  1,  .septiembre,  1932.  Monthly. 
.Address:  Ministerio  de  justicia,  cidto  e  instruccion  publica,  .Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Foto-revixta;  organo  de  la  Sociedad  nacional  de  fotografos.  Bogota,  1932.  [20] 

!>.,  inch  illus.  31)2  x  21)2  em.  .Afu)  i.  n”.  1,  diciembre  de  1932.  Monthly. 
Fiditor:  .1.  X.  Gomez.  .Address:  .Vpartado  Xo.  S20,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Crixol;  revi.sta  de  critica.  Mexico,  1932.  p.  323-3S3.  i)ort.  22)4  x  lOG  cm. 
.Aho  IV,  tomo  VIII,  luiiiMTo  4S,  15  de  diciembre  de  1932.  Monthly.  Editor: 
M.  D.  Martinez  Rendon.  .Addn'ss:  San  Juan  de  D'tran,  5,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mineralex,  /nedrax  //  pvtrifirariouex;  el  folleto  para  coleccionistas.  Santo 
Domingo,  Imprenta  de  .1.  R.  vda.  de  Garcia,  sues.,  1932.  IS  p.  illus.  23)4  x 
15'2  em.  Vol.  I,  no.  1,  marzo  de  1932.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Emil  Hollert. 
.Vddrt'ss:  .Aswiacion  de  “  Minerales,  piedras  y  |K*trificaciones,”  Calle  Lsabel  la 
C'atdlica,  Xo.  102,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re|)ublic. 

lialdhi  de  la  Acaileaiia  imuameaa  de  la  hixtoria.  Panamd,  Imprenta  nacional, 

1933.  1S2  p.  24)4  x  17  cm.  .Vno  I,  Xo.  l,enero,  1933.  Monthly.  .Address: 
.Academia  ])anameha  de  la  historia,  .Apartado  973,  Panama,  Panama. 

linletin  del  Inxtitato  de  lax  Eximnax  eit  lax  Extadox  I'liidox.  Xew  York,  1932. 
10  p.  illus.,  port.  25'4  X  IS  cm.  Xumero  0,  noviembre,  1932.  Monthly. 
.Addre.ss:  Casa  de  las  Espanas,  435  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street, 
Xew  York  City. 

Commercio  imporladar  do  Braxil;  revista  dedicada  ao  de.senvolvimento  do  oom- 
mercio  internacional:  The  imintrl  trade  of  Brazil;  a  fortnightly  review  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  international  trade.  [English  and  Portuguese  in  parallel 
columns.]  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932.  OS  p.  illus.,  port.  2S'2  x  22  cm.  Vol.  1, 
n.  12,  Xovemlier,  1932.  Semimonthly.  .Addre.ss:  M.  C.  Pitcombo  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
P.  ().  Box  27S4,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Periodically  discontinued. — During;  the  past  month  the  Library  of 
the  Pan  American  I'nion  received  notice  that  the  following  majjazines 
had  suspended  publication  with  the  issues  noted: 

La  Agricaltara  aaxtral  (Organo  de  la  Sociedad  agricola  y  ganadera  de  O.sorno). 
O.sorno,  Chile,  February,  1931. 

Revue  de  V Amerique  Latiue,  Paris,  October-December,  1932. 

Touring  dub  paraguago,  .Asuncion,  Paraguay,  July,  1931. 
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('hangex  of  name. — The  library  has  been  informed  that  tiie  names 
of  the  following  magazines  have  been  changed: 

Liague  of  Red  fVo.v.s  .socielivx,  Paris  (foriuorly  “  Review  and  infonuation  l)ulletin 
of  the  League  of  Red  C'ross  soeieties"),  eiianged  witl>  vol.  14,  No.  1,  January,  10:i3. 

Bolitin  (le  la  Liga  de  xocitiladf-x  »/<■  la  Cruz  Raja,  Paris  (formerly  “Revista  y 
holeti'n  de  informaeidn  de  la  Liga  de  soeiedades  de  la  Cruz  Roja"),  eiianged  with 
vol.  IV,  Xo.  1,  January,  19:1:L 

Rvvixta  agricola,  (Juateiuala  (formerly  “Holetin  de  agrieultura  y  eaminos  de 
Cuatemala”),  eiianged  with  vol.  11,  Xo.  1,  January  1,  193:1. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Denunciation  of  Central  American  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity.— On 
December  4,  1922,  delegates  of  the  Central  American  Republics  met 
in  Washington  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
discuss,  among  other  matters,  “the  negotiations  of  a  treaty  or  treaties 
to  make  effective  those  provisions  of  the  treaties  signed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  on  December  20,  1917,  which  experience  has  shown  to  he  effective 
in  maintaining  friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among  the  Central 
American  States,”  and  “the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  setting  up 
tribunals  of  inquiry  whenever  any  disputes  or  questions  regarding 
the  proposed  treaty  or  treaties,  which  can  not  be  settled  by  diplo¬ 
matic  means,  shall  unfortunately  arise  between  any  two  or  more  of 
the  countries.”  After  two  months  of  deliberation,  the  representatives 
of  the  five  nations  signed  on  February  7,  1923,  11  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions,  which  included  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  and 
conventions  for  establishing  an  international  Central  American  tri¬ 
bunal,  international  commissions  of  inquiry,  and  permanent  Central 
American  commissions  of  various  kinds. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  the 
provision  whereby  each  republic  bound  itself  not  to  recognize  in  an¬ 
other  a  government  resulting  from  the  violent  or  illegal  alteration  of 
the  constitutional  organization.  The  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified 
by  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and,  with  reserva¬ 
tions,  El  Salvador.  These  reservations  were  made  because  certain 
conventions  mentioned  in  the  document  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  National  Legislative  Assembly,  and  because  some  provisions  of 
the  article  dealing  with  violent  changes  of  government  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution.  During  the  last  nine  years  the 
L’nited  States,  while  not  a  signatory,  has  conformed  to  the  pro^’isions 
of  this  treaty  in  the  recognition  of  Central  American  Governments. 

The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  until  January  1,  1934,  and  there¬ 
after  until  one  year  after  its  denunciation  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  denunciation  by  one  or  two  of  the  signatory  nations, 
however,  would  leave  it  in  force  for  those  parties  which  had  ratified 
and  not  denounced  it,  provided  that  they  were  no  less  than  three  in 
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number.  On  December  23,  1932,  President  Jimenez  of  Costa  Rica, 
in  decree  No.  10,  denounced  the  treaty  in  the  following  terms: 

Since  by  virtue  of  law  No.  21  of  November  24,  1924,  Costa  Rica  approved 
the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  signed  by  the  Central  American  Re¬ 
publics  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  February  7,  1923,  and 

Considering  that  s<  .ne  of  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  have  not  had  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  results  which  were  expected  of  them; 

Therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  procedure  outlined  in  Article  XVIII  of  said 
treaty,  the  President  of  the  Republic  decrees  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty  in 
question  and  the  communication  of  this  fact  to  the  other  republics  of  Central 
.\merica. 

Three  days  later  President  Martinez  of  El  Salvador  also  denounced 
it;  the  reasons  therefor  are  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  decree, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Article  XVIII  of  the  Central  American  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity, 
concluded  by  the  Republics  of  Central  .\mcrica  on  February  7,  1923,  directs 
that  the  pact  “shall  remain  in  force  until  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  1934,  regardless  of 
any  prior  denunciation  or  any  other  reason,”  and  that  from  the  date  indicated 
above  “it  shall  continue  in  force  until  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  one  of 
the  parties  bound  thereby  notifies  the  others  of  its  intention  to  denounce  it;”  and 

Considering  that  in  practice  the  results  of  said  treaty  have  not  been  consonant 
with  the  high  ideals  which  the  negotiators  had  in  mind  in  signing  it; 

That  the  Legislative  Power  did  not  ratify  some  of  its  principal  stipulations 
l>ecause,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  it  con¬ 
sidered  them  eontrary  to  definite  provisions  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Republic,  Therefore,  etc. 

The  treaty  will  remain  in  force,  however,  for  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Nicaragua,  until  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  one  of 
these  three  nations  denounces  it. — B.  N. 

Recent  modi  t'icendi. — On  November  12,  1932,  a  modus  ricendi  was 
signed  by  Argentina  and  Chile  in  order  to  revive  their  declining  trade 
relations,  which  had  eventually  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  Trans- 
Andine  Railroad  on  account  of  lack  of  traffic.  This  agreement,  which 
was  to  he  effective  from  November  15  for  a  period  of  si.\  months, 
provided  a  temporary  basis  for  increased  trade,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
in  the  meantime  a  permanent  treaty  for  later  adoption  could  be 
drawn  up. 

The  modus  t'irendi  provided  that  Chilean  customs  tariffs  should 
revert  to  the  schedules  in  effect  in  1930  regarding  Argentine  cattle 
and  quebracho  e.xtract,  and  to  the  schedules  of  1926  regarding 
refrigerated  and  canned  meats  and  meat  preserves.  On  the  other 
hand,  Argentina  was  to  grant  a  50  per  cent  reduction  from  existing 
customs  tariffs  on  the  following  Chilean  products:  Various  kinds  of 
timber,  fence  posts,  barrels,  peas,  split  peas,  lentils,  hominy,  beans, 
garlic  and  onions,  tomato  paste,  malted  barley,  ground  barley  and 
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oats,  rapesoed,  apples,  pears,  fresh  alligator  pears,  wine  grapes,  dried 
idiiins  and  apples,  nuts,  preserved  fruits,  fruit  juiees  and  fresh  fruits, 
petits  pois,  asjjaragus,  crabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  fresh  and  canned  fish 
and  all  kinds  of  sea  food  in  general,  industrial  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  copper  (not  pure),  carbonate  of  co|)per,  glue,  plaster  of  Paris, 
tartaric  acid,  (piillay  bark,  and  holdo  leaves. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement,  railway  service  between  Mendoza, 
Argentina,  and  I»s  Andes,  Chile,  was  reopened  on  December  o,  1932, 
after  having  been  closed  for  a|)i)ro.\imately  eight  months. 

On  Xovend)er  1,  1932,  the  1930  luotlux  rirendi  covering  the  e.xpor- 
tation  and  importation  of  products  between  the  districts  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  of  Peru  and  C'hile,  respectively,  was  e.xtended  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  and  its  bases  were  considerably  broadened.  During 
the  sup|)lementary  |)eriod  of  the  agreement,  it  was  planned  to  draft 
a  permanent  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  By  the  itKxfus 
fireiidi  of  November  1,  in  addition  to  ])roducts  entering  Tacna  duty 
free  from  Arica,  Peru  granted  ('bile  the  following  concessions: 
('hilean  cereals,  grains,  garlic,  malt,  canned  goods,  tomato  sauce, 
hides,  and  glass  articles  except  bottles  and  flasks  will  pay  only  one- 
half  the  regular  import  duties  and  surtaxes  at  all  Peruvian  ports. 
In  addition,  all  import  duties  and  taxes  have  been  removed  from 
C'hilean  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  sulphur,  rough  lumber,  barrels,  and 
box  shooks.  The  important  ('hilean  steamship  line,  Companfa 
Sudaniericana  de  Vapores,  was  also  granted  special  concessions  in 
( 'hilean-Peruvian  trade. 

In  return,  ('bile  has  removed  the  duty  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
im|)orted  from  the  Peruvian  i)rovince  of  Tacna,  sus|)ended  the  addi¬ 
tional  tax  on  Peruvian  cottonseed  oil,  and  agreed  to  extend  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  Peruvian  rice,  coffee,  edible  oils,  sugar, 
and  i)etroleum. 

Mixed  commissions,  compose<l  of  nationals  of  both  C'hile  and  Peru, 
have  been  formed  to  consider  the  bases  for  a  future  permanent 
treaty.  The  action  of  these  commissions,  whose  members  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  trade  groups,  has 
been  unoflicial. — H.  (1.  S. 


MINISTRY  OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMY  IN  MEXICO 

By  means  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  C'hief  Kxecutive  on  November 
39,  1932,  which  became  effective  on  .lanuary  1,  1933,  two  new  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  were  established  in  Mexico;  the  Ministry  of 
National  Kconomy  and  the  De|)artment  of  Labor. 

These  new  offices  replace  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  (’ommerce,  and 
Labor.  The  reasorj  for  the  nH)rganization  was  the  d(*sire  to  secure  a 
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hotter  ohissitioation  of  aotivitios,  based  on  a  more  lojrical  division  of 
lal)or  and  desitrned  to  inerease  exjjediency  and  efiieieney.  The  work 
of  the  Ministry  of  National  Eeonomy  is  divided  into  five  main  seetions, 
dealin*;,  res])eetively,  with  researeh,  the  profitable  utilization  of 
natural  resourees,  distribution,  serviee,  and  eonsultation.  The  aetivi- 
ties  of  the  new  ministry  have  been  planned  to  seeure  for  Mexieo  the 
most  profitable  use  of  its  resourees  of  raw  materials  and  manufaetured 
products  by  domestic  consumption  or  by  exports  to  foreiiin  markets. 
In  order  to  ouide  the  distrihution  of  ])roduets  and  inerease  demand, 
the  ministry  will  conduct  publicity  eampaijins,  promote  international 
eommereial  relations  and  tourist  travel,  and  seek  the  economic  support 
of  the  cooperative  societies,  both  produein"  and  eonsuminji,  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  country.  Amon<;  other  matters  falliiifr  within  the 
province  of  the  new  ministry  are  the  following;:  National  statistics; 
the  study,  orjianization,  and  protection  of  the  freneral  economic  welfare, 
of  the  country  within  the  scope  of  its  power;  the  orjjanization,  stand¬ 
ardization,  promotion,  and  supervision  of  industry  in  ‘leneral,  with 
the  e.xception  of  enterprises  ajiricultural  in  character;  mininjr;  petro¬ 
leum  and  other  mineral  fuels;  <reophysical  research  and  special  surveys; 
control  of  electric  power,  with  the  exception  of  water-power  con¬ 
cessions;  forei<;n  and  domestic  commerce;  the  organic  law  and  its 
rcfrulations  for  carryiiifr  out  Article  28  of  the  National  Constitution 
(which  forbids  monopolies) ;  commercial  and  industrial  associations  and 
chambers;  coo|)erative  societies,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  ajrri- 
cultural  production;  industrial  and  commercial  property  rijrhts;  and 
national  and  international  exhibits  and  expositions.  In  connection 
with  tourist  travel  (formerly  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior)  a 
•reneral  i)lan  of  action  has  already  been  drafted,  which  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  official  tourist  aid  and  information  offices  with 
which  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  Mexico  will  cooperate. 

The  Department  of  I..ahor,  which  is  no  lon<;er  connected  with  any 
of  the  Federal  ministries,  deals  with  the  study,  initiation,  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  Federal  labor  laws  and  retrulations;  labor  and  emi)loyers’ 
associations;  labor  contracts;  labor  inspection;  national  and  inter¬ 
national  labor  conjiresses  and  meetiiifrs;  eonflicts  between  capital  and 
labor  or  between  labor  unions;  lepil  matters  connected  with  labor; 
and  social  rt'search  and  information,  including  the  Office  of  Social 
Welfare  and  of  Industrial  ffyfriene. 

The  Minister  of  National  Economy,  I..icenciado  Ih-imo  Villa  Michel, 
expects  soon  to  coordinate  the  orjranizations  eonnected  with  various 
aspects  of  governmental  and  private  activity  in  the  economic  field. 
The  National  Confederation  of  Chamhers  of  Commerce  has  offered 
hearty  support  and  cooperation  to  the  new  ministry. — A.  C. 


THE  SIMON  BOLIVAR  HIGHWAY 

Geographical  factors  played  no  small  part  in  the  disintegration  of 
Greater  Colombia,  Simon  Bolivar’s  dream  of  a  strong  republic  com¬ 
prising  the  former  Spanish  provinces  in  northern  South  America. 


C'ourtMy  of  Antonio  \>ca  M. 

THE  SIMON  BOLIVAR  HIGHWAY 

The  territor\',  almost  as  great  as  the  portion  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  broken  up  by  the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
into  a  number  of  distinct  geographical  units,  a  fact  which  encouraged 
political  separatism.  To-day  the  development  of  highway  communi¬ 
cation  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  is  rapidly  doing  away 
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with  the  geographical  isolation  of  a  century  ago  and  strengthening 
the  ties  which  bind  these  sister  republics.  In  Venezuela  the  Andean 
Highway,  opened  to  traffic  since  1925,  runs  from  La  Guaira  to  the 
(’olombian  border.  Colombia  is  now  finishing  a  trunk  highway 
from  the  Venezuelan  to  the  Ecuadorean  border,  and  Ecuador  in¬ 
augurated  in  1930  a  road  from  Rumichaca  on  the  Colombian  border 
to  Babahoyo,  a  river  port  connected  wdth  Guayaquil  by  steamer. 
Thus  within  the  near  future  a  continuous  highway  from  La  Guaira  on 
the  Caribbean  to  Guayaquil  on  the  Pacific  will  traverse  the  territory 
of  former  Greater  Colombia.  What  could  be  more  fitting  than  to 
name  it  for  the  Liberator?  That  is  the  proposal  recently  made  by 
Senor  Antonio  Vega  M.,  and  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Bolivarian 
Societies  and  the  Governments  of  the  three  countries  concerned. 

The  route  of  the  highway  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  part 
of  a  study  made  by  Senor  Vega.  It  connects  the  capitals  of  the  three 
countries — Caracas,  Bogota,  and  Quito — and  their  principal  commer¬ 
cial  cities,  traversing  the  Venezuelan  States  of  Miranda,  Aragua, 
Carabobo,  Yaracuay,  Lara,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Tachira;  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Departments  of  Santander  del  Norte,  Santander  del  Sur, 
Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  Tolima,  Caldas,  Valle,  Cauca,  and  Narino; 
and  the  Ecuadorean  Provinces  of  Charchi,  Imbabura,  Pichincha, 
Leon,  Tungurahua,  Chimborazo,  Bolivar,  Los  Rios,  and  Guay  as. 
Its  total  length  will  be  approximately  2,300  miles,  of  which  about 
2,000  are  already  open  to  traffic.  Of  the  300  or  so  miles  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  built,  210  are  in  Colombia  and  93  in  Ecuador.  According 
to  the  plans  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  Colombian  section 
of  the  highway  will  be  finished  by  1934,  the  Colombian  Government 
being  now  engaged  on  a  3-year  program  of  national  highway  con¬ 
struction  with  the  main  object  of  providing  a  trunk  highway  from 
Cucuta,  near  the  Venezuelan  border,  to  Pasto,  near  the  Ecuadorean 
border,  with  the  necessaiw'  tributary'  roads.  The  total  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  is  4,650,000  pesos,  of  which  1,620,000  pesos  are  re¬ 
ported  as  having  been  expended  during  1932.  The  unfinished  stretch 
in  the  Ecuadorean  section  extends,  as  shown  by  the  map,  from  a  few 
miles  south  of  Guaranda  to  Daule,  40  miles  from  Guayaquil.  Should 
it  be  unfinished  by  1934,  communication  may  be  had  to  Guayaquil, 
the  principal  seaport  of  Ecuador,  via  the  Guaranda-Babahoyo  road 
and  river  steamers  from  the  latter  city.  Aside  from  its  commercial 
importance,  the  Simon  Bolivar  Highway  will  have  a  great  historical 
and  scenic  appeal  and  should  prove  an  added  attraction  for  the 
tourist  who  visits  these  countries. — G.  A.  S. 


MOTION  PICTURES  IN  MEXICO 


I)urin<r  tin*  your  1932,  tho  Moxioan  motion  pioturo  industry 
nnido  ronnirkahlo  pro<rross.  Produotion  of  films  with  sound  was 
hojrun,  and  at  tho  ond  of  tlio  y«‘ar  moro  than  Indf  a  dozon  suoh 
pioturos  had  boon  roloasod,  with  most  onoourajrinj;  rosults. 

Tho  first  sound  pioturo  offorod  tho  public  boro  tho  title  Santa, 
and  was  based  on  a  novel  of  that  name  written  by  tho  famous  Moxioan 
author,  don  Fodorioo  Ciamhoa.  Tho  oast  was  headed  by  well-known 
Spanish-spoakin"  artists  who  had  jjroviously  won  distinction  for 
thomsolvos  on  stap'o  and  soroon.  Tho  premiere  of  Santa  was  a 
brilliant  and  imposin<;  affair,  tho  theater  hoiii"  filled  to  capacity 
with  a  distinjruishod  audionoo  headed  by  tho  Diplomatic  C'orps. 
Tho  rosults  obtained  with  this  first  fruit  of  tho  national  industry 
could  not  have  boon  moro  onooura<rin<r.  It  broke  all  records  ostah- 
lishod  by  foroi«rn  pioturos  in  tho  theater  whore  it  opened,  and  had 
a  "H'at  i)opular  suoooss  throughout  tho  country. 

Tho  same  company  that  |)roduood  Santa  afterward  oomjdotod 
several  other  pictures  varyin*;  in  lenjith,  in  which  the  I’^reat  profrress 
made  in  the  new  art  was  clearly  shown.  In  many  ways,  these 
films  com|)are  favorably  with  the  majiu’ity  (»f  those  produced  abroad. 
One  (tf  the  |)ictures  made  durimjr  1932,  called  Mano  a  Mano  (Hand 
in  Hand),  ixave  the  famous  Mexican  charrox  (cowlxns)  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  their  darm<r  and  skill.  Dcdects  in  plot  and  dia- 
lojrne,  not  surprisin*;  in  a  pioneer  production,  were  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  open 
country,  where  the  Mexican  landscape  appears  in  all  its  jrlorious 
beauty.  Production  for  the  year  was  com|)leted  by  several  short 
films,  which  were  (piite  successful  in  attractinj;  and  ploasin<r  the 
public. 

If  the  record  of  achievement  thus  far  made  by  the  motion  picture 
industry  in  Mexico  is  e.xoellent,  its  present  activities  and  preparations 
for  the  future  are  even  more  promisinjr.  Two  other  new  companies 
have  been  formed  which  will  soon  make  their  first  releases.  New 
studios  are  hein<:  constructed  near  Mexico  City  and  in  those  already 
established  the  work  of  jiroduction  is  proceedin';  at  a  fast  pace. 
Two  of  tho  Mexican  producers,  the  brothers  Rodri'tuez,  have  in¬ 
vented  a  system  of  sound  which  hears  their  name. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  that  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  1933 
are  exeedinjrly  interestin';;  Dramatic  episodes  of  modern  life; 
legends  and  tales  from  the  rich  accumulation  of  Mexican  tradition; 
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storios  set  in  tlu*  days  of  the  Revolution  and  made  more  realistie 
by  the  participation  of  military  forces  lent  by  the  Government, 
which  is  takinji  ‘Treat  interest  in  the  new  industry  and  giving  it 
every  jiossihle  aid;  and  romantic  scenes  from  the  glorious  artistic 
jiast  of  the  Nation,  as,  for  example,  the  film  Sobre  hi>i  Olas  (Over 
the  Waves),  wliich  brings  hack  to  life  the  tragic  figure  of  the  great 
composer  Juventino  Rosas,  author  of  the  universally  known  waltz 
whose  name  the  picture  Ileal’s. 

In  view  of  past  accomplishments,  and  of  the  success  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  for  the  films  soon  to  he  released,  it  is  not  venturesome 
to  predict  that  a  brilliant  era  of  motion-picture  productions  is 
heginning  in  Mexico,  in  which  actors  and  directors  will  find  new 
means  for  artistic  expression  and  technicians  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  the  levels  of  pntliciency  attained  in  the  jirincipal 
film  centers  of  the  world. — A. 


NECROLOGY 


Alberto  Diez  de  Medina. — The  death  of  Dr.  Alberto  Diez  de  Medina, 
Bolivian  statesman,  occurred  in  Buenos  Aires  December  30,  1932. 
Born  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  September  11,  1S77,  Doctor  Diez  de  Medina 
was  educated  there  and  in  Santiago,  Ghile,  and  began  his  political 
career  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1901.  Six  yeai-s  later,  as 
change  d’affaires  of  Bolivia  in  Brazil,  he  enteretl  the  diplomatic 
service,  where  his  interest  in  international  problems  and  love  for 
America  as  the  “greater  fatherland’’  made  him  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  of  his  time.  His  diplomatic  career  was  interrupted  by 
ap])ointments  at  home,  '.vhere  he  served  during  different  administra¬ 
tions  as  Governor  of  Oruro  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
extended  his  influence  by  his  editoi’ship  of  La  £poca  and  La  Tarde 
(1910-11).  He  represented  his  country  as  Minister  in  Argentina, 
('olombia,  Ecmulor,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  and  was 
delegate  to  the  Postal  Congress,  Montevideo,  1910,  and  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  1915-  10.  Since 
1910  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  Bolivian  chapter  of  which  he  had  organized. 

Francisco  J.  Pcijuado. — On  Januarx’  1,  1933,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  of  his  generation  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
h'rancisco  J.  Peynado,  died  of  pneumonia  in  Paris.  Sehor  Peynado, 
w  ho  was  born  in  Puerto  Plata  October  4,  1807,  won  national  and  inter¬ 
national  re])Ute  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Dominican  Bar  Association,  member  of  the  Inter-American 
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High  Commission,  representative  of  his  country  in  iioundary  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Haiti  in  1899  and  1910,  coauthor  of  the  protocol 
known  as  the  Hughes-Peynado  Plan,  signed  June  10,  1922,  and 
one  of  the  Dominican  members  of  the  commission  which  drafted 
the  treaty  of  January’  21,  1929,  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  other  realms  of  public  life  Senor  Peynado  was  well  known.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
Counsellor  of  the  Department  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works, 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury',  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
interest  in  politics  led  him  to  publish  several  books  dealing  with 
historical  and  legal  jihases  of  political  science.  As  an  orator,  too, 
he  had  a  brilliant  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  Pan  American  affairs  also  Senor  Peynado  took  a  prominent  part. 
As  minister  of  his  countrj’  to  the  United  States,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from  1912  to  1914. 
American  congresses  to  which  he  was  a  delegate  included  the  First 
Pan  American  Financial  Congress,  the  Second  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress,  both  of  which  met  in  Washington  in  1915,  and  the 
Si.xth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  Habana,  1928. 


